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PREFACE. 



Ik laying before the public this little Treatise, 
it ia needful to prefeoe it with a few introduc- 
tory remarks, in order that the purpose for 
which it is intended, may not be mistaken. 

It is not a ^* Gbneral" GiiAMMAR, making 
a philosophical inquiry into the origin of lan- 
guage, and into the improvements which have 
taken place in it, as well as into the derivation 
of words, and the abbreviations whidh they have 
undergone. It is a "PAETicraLA]fe" Grammar, 
a Grammar of the English Language ; and, 
treating each word of that language as having 
the signification, which among Englishmen it 
is understood to have, is intended to teach the 
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IV PBEFACE. 

mode of using them, thereby to express ideas 
correctly. 

It is not a Class-Book, not a book adapted 
to teach from : it is a book for those who read 
and think, a book to learn by ; and, is designed 
for the use of those persons who have* not 
been taught Grammar, as well as of those who 
have been educated at schools, in which the 
scholars are left to acquire their knowledge 
of the English Language through the Latin 
Grammar, This practice is very general, and 
the consequences of it are made apparent by 
the very incorrect and ambiguous manner in 
which many persons,, who have been "well- 
educated,'' express themselves* . 

It is not said, that' perusing this book wiU 
make any one speak and write correctly; but 
any one who reads it attentively, will be in- 
duced to think ; and thought will produce 
that result. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

CAP. 1. MuBBAY says, " Grammar 

is the art of speaking and writing correctly." If Gram- 
mar be that which he says it is, Grammarians, who are 
practised in the art, ought to speak and write correctly; 
but, Locke says, '* Men, speaking a language according 
to the Grammar-rules of that language, do yet speak 
imperfectly of things." And Locke is right; for 
Grammar is not that which Murray describes it to be : 
Grammar is not an art, it is the science hy which a many 
who reflectSy is enabled so to use language, as to make it 
express correctly his ideasy which he never can do by 
arranging it according to rules, alone, without reflec- 
tion, as may be shown by numerous examples from the 
works of our best authors. Thought is required : a 
man must think whether the words he uses convey the 
meaning he intends them to bear. 

2. Althotigh a knowledge of the rules of Grammar 

B 
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2 EKOLISH 6BAHHAB. 

cannot, of itself, make a man speak and write correctly; 
yet, he certainly cannot do so without it: and, as every 
man should be able, not only to express clearly that 
which he means ; but, also, so to express it that he 
cannot be supposed to mean anything else; and^ as 
this power can be obtained only by a knowledge of 
Grammar, every one ought to study Grammar, in order 
to acquire this knowledge. 

3. In giving definitions, or drawing nice distinc- 
tions, however carefully and grammatically our words 
be arranged, differences ahd doubts as to out zneaning 
may arise, from uncertainty of the precise signification 
of some word ; although the signification of it be suffi- 
ciently, plain for all ordinary purposes. Thus, "doubt" 
and "uncertainty," two words used in the last sen- 
tence, are, for ordinary purposes, used synonymously ; 
yet, the idea conveyed by one, is not precisely/ the same 
as that conveyed by the other. On this account, " the 
real meaning of words," may be considered one of the 
highest subjects of study. 

4. Many treatises on English Grammar have been 
written, some of them with much study and talent; but, 
the learning and acquaintance with the dead languages, 
displayed by the authors of most of them, together 
with the ingenuity they evince in. making the English 
language conform to .the rules by which the Latin and 
Greek languages, the former especially, are governed, 
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IKTKOStrCTlOir. 3 

fender these treatises unsoited for teacliing plain un- 
educated men to use correctly the language of their 
native country. Cobbett's, whidi is almoat the only 
one that is written without any refisrence to the dead 
languagei^, is a very valuable practical work^ and eihould 
be read by every one; but, its usefulness is circum- 
scribed, through the aversion, entertained towards it by 
many persons, on account of the contempt with which 
he treats the ignorance of men in authority. 

6. In paragraph 1, Grammar is described as the 
Science which teaches ua how to use langtiage properly ^ 
that is, how to ^eqJc properly ; tor, speech is the employ^ 
ment of language^ which is, as the signification of the 
word denotes, the vocal sounds by which man expresses 
his notions and ideas. But, language, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word, is the faculty of communicat- 
ing to others, by words or signs, that which is passing 
in our own minds. The language of the eye and 
countenance, and that of action and attitude, axe intui- 
tive ; so, the language, of which Grammar teaches us 
the use, includes only spoken words and the combina- 
tions of certain signs called letters, by which they 
are represented. 

6. In studying Eoglish Grammar, tp commence 
with a long dissertation on the nice variations of sound, 
as some Grammars begin, is not only useless to an 
Englishman, it confuses him ; for, he must be ab}e to 
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4 EKGFLISSr GHAlfMArB. 

express his thoughts by sounds, and to understand that 
which other persons say to him, before he can be taught 
that a certain set of letters or signs, in. different com^ 
binations, represent every word he utters. We shall, 
therefore, say no more about sounds, but shall consider 
Grammar as regulating the use of these letters; because 
every rule, which applies to them, must also govem'the 
sound which they represent. 



CAP. 2. 1. The number of the 

iiETTEBS used in the English language is 26 ; by them 
every word of that language can be represented in wri- 
ting: they compose the English ALPHABET. There are 
other marks, which are not letters, employed to express 
the manner in which the written word is spoken : they 
will be considered in their proper place, when we treat 
of the Construction of sentences. 
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OBTHOGIUL^HT. 5 

2. The simplest combination of letters is called a byl. 
LABXE, which consists oi one letter or more, representing 
a complete sound : as a, an^ ant, want, 

• 3. Five of the 26 letters are called voweis, one of 
which must be in every stixable : they are a, e, i, o, u : 
w and T are said to be vowels, except when they begin a 
syllable ; but, in real]ty,iihis is the only position in which 
theiy are distinct letters ; for, t, when in the middle of 
a syllable, or at the end of it, is pronounced like I, as in 
ifyle, sfy. And, w, in the middle of a syllable, is merely 
the open t«, as in twist; and, at the end of a syllable, it 
has the usual sound of u, as in view, stew, few, 

4. The remaining letters of the Alphabet are called 

CONSONANTS. 

* 5. A WOBD is composed of one syllable or more : as> 
want, wanton, wantonness. When a syllable is by itself 
a word, the word is called a mono-sti.i.ab£.e. When 
the word consists of two syllables, it is called a dis- 
STI.I.ABI.E. When it contains three syllables, it is 
called a tblsyllable. When it comprehends four 
syllables or more, it is named a poly-syllable. 

6. This is the first section of Qrammar, and is 
called OETHOGRAPHY, which means right-writing. 
ObthogbaphY comprises, merely, the representing 
sounds by letters, and the forming letters into words. 
It is, perhaps, as well to mention, in this place, that 
Qrammar is usually divided into four sections, which are 
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6 ENGLISH OBAMMAB. 

named, ORTHOGKAPHY, ETYMOLOGY, SYN, 
TAX, and PEOSODY. Obi^ogsapht has just 
been described. Etymoxogy comprehends the rules 
by which words axe governed, with regard to those 
alterations in the obthogbaphy of them» hj which are 
expressed diversities in the circumstances or condition 
of the idea which is represented by the word. Syntax 
includes the rules which guide the formation of words 
into sentences. Pbosody has relation to the pro- 
nunciation of language, which, however, cannot be ac 
quired by rule : it includes also vebsip ication, which 
is an art^ similar to music, and is not part of Grammar, 
the rules of which are often violated by it. 

7. The arrangement of wobds into sentences, of 

SENTENCES iuto FABAGBAPHS, of PABAOBAPHS iuto 

CHAPTEBS, &c., will be treated of, when we have de- 
scribed WOBDS, and the rules by which the Orthography 
of them ii^ regulated in order to explain the variations 
in their circumstances or conditions, which constitute 

ETYMOLOGY. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

CAP. 3. 1. The second section of 

Grammar is named etymology, and treats, as described 
at the end of the last chapter, of the classes into which 
words are divided ; of the derivation of words ; also, of 
the alterations in the spelling of them, and the changes 
in the position of one word with regard to another, which 
are made in order to show the differences in their cir- 
cumstances, or in the relation of one word to another. 

2. There are eight sorts, or, classes of wobds, which 
are generally called pabts.of-speech. They are 
named article, noun, pbonoun, adjective, vebb, 
ADVEBB, PBEP08ITI0N, CONJTUNCTION : each of which 
performs a different function in the task of expressing 
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8 ENGLISH GKAHHAB. 

our ideas. A ninth is usually added : it is called inteb- 
JECTION, which means thraum %n: as, Oh/ Ah! Eh! ; 
but, this is not a part of speech ; it is a mere animal 
sound indicating grief or joy, pleasure or pain, in the 
same manner as a dog exhibits those feelings by the 
different intonations of his bark. 

8. This is, perhaps, the proper place to mention that, 
in a treatise such as this, the purpose of which is not to 
trace the origin, derivation, and exact meaning of words ; 
but, taking them as they are now employed, to teach the 
correct mode of using them, etymology must, of 
necessity, be treated of in a very superficial and imper- 
fect manner. Home Tooke, who was acquainted with 
English as thoroughly as any man ever was, has shown 
that there are really only two sorts of words, noitns 
and YEEBS : and that all the other parts of speech are 
ABBBEYiATiONS, made to diminish a little the immense 
difference in velocity between thought and the expres- 
sion of it. Yet, for all practical purposes, wobds may, 
advantageously, be divided into the eight classes which 
custom recognizes. 

4. The ABTiCLES, of which there are only two : the, 
called the definite article; and, A or an, called the inde- 
finite. Why they are so called, will be explained when 
we have finished describing the fabts-of-spebch. 

5. NoiTNS. • The signification of which is names^ 
Many rulas, by which to distinguish nouns, are given; 
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ETTMOIOGY. 9 

most of wHch are correct so far, that all words which 
follow them are nouns ; but, there are many nouns 
besides those which follow these rules. Cobbett says, 
V the ordy sure rule is, the name of everything which 
exists, or has being, is a noun" Dr. Johnson says. 
*^Noun, the name of anything in GrrammarJ' He might 
have added, '* and out of Grammar too;'* for the name 
of every- thing that has a name, is a noun. Nouns are 
the names of our notions and ideas; therefore, the 
names of Persons, of Things, of Animals, of Places, of 
Actions or Movements, of Conditions or States-of 
Being, and of QualitieB or Attributes, are nottks. 

6. Pbonoitns, which signifies, for nouns, are used 
instead of repeating the noun for which they stand; by 
which property they may be known. 

7. Adjectives. The meaning of this word is 
added'to: and adjectives are words added to nouns, to 
express some distinctive quality in relation to them ; 
thus, a good man, a black horse ; good and black point 
out a distinction between the nouns to which they are 
added, and similar nouns. Adjective also means 
near to, adfacent : and adjectives are generally placed 
adjoining the nouns which they qualify. 

. ft. . Vebbs express the actions and conditions, of 
nouns : as, a man walks,. In this instance, the verb 
describes an action. The man thinks. In this example, 
the verb may be said to express an. action: there is 
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10 ENGLISH GBAKMAB. 

mental movement.; and, besides, the man is in the state 
or condition of thinking. The hat flUy that is, the hat 
is in the state or condition called a fit. Verbs are the 
expressions of our notions and ideas, of which nouns 
are the names. 

9. Adysbbs. The meaning of which is added to 
words. Some adverbs are added to verbs only, and ex- 
press the manner in which the action, described by the 
verb, is done : as, he walks hriskfy. This class of ad- 
verbs is mostly derived from adjectives, by the addition 
to them of fy : as, in the preceding example, briskfy 
from brisk. These are called advbbbs of kankeb. 
Some adverbs, such as very, intensely^ extremely, are 
added to adjectives and to other adverbs, to give force to 
them : dkS,the weather is intensely hot. He is extremely 
stupid. There are several other classes of adverbs, two 
of which, called adverbs of time and adverbs of place, 
are in constant use. Of these sorts, are when, where, 
then, there, each of which stands for a sentence ; for, 
when means at what time : where stands for in what 
place. In short, adverbs are words which are added to 
verbs, to adjectives, and to other adverbs, to declare in 
connection with them, something which, without ad- 
verbs, would require several words to express it : that 
is, adverbs are abbreviations. 

10. Fbbfositions, the signification of which is 
placed before, are so called, because they are usually 
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ETYMOLOGY. 11 

placed before the word to which they have relation. 
They perform to nounB and pronouns an office similar 
to that which adverbs do to verbs ; as, ^teak to John : 
teU him to go into the house for the epade which stands 
against the door. To, into, for, agaim^y are preposi- 
tions. 

11. GoK JUNCTIONS. The word mesjoB joined toge- 
ther. The description which Murray gives of them is, 
that they join together sentences, and sometimes only 
words ; but this description is too general. Conjunc- 
tions connect words, it is true ; but they join those 
words only which belong to the same Fart-of-Speech : 
they cannot connect a noun to a verb : we cannot say 
man and go, hoy or come. The only exception is, that 
they join nouns to pronouns ; but we have seen that 
the latter stand for the former, so this can scarcely be 
considered an exception. 

12. Having described the Farts-of-Speech, and hav- 
ing shown how each may be known, we shall now give 
an account of each, more comprehensive than could be 
given until aU of them had been partially described ; 
because in treating fully of one, it will be necessary to 
speak of others. 
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ETYMOLOGY of ARTICLES. 

CAP. 4. 1. In the fourth paragraph of 

the preceding chapter, is mentioned that there are two 
ABTiCLEs, A or AK, Called the mdefinite^ and the called 
the definite : we shall now consider why they are so 
called, and what is the use of t&em. They are used to 
individualise nouns : thus, man^ without any article pre*, 
fixed to it, means, mankind^ or, aU men generally. A 
man means some one ^dividual of mankind ; but, does 
not point out which particular person : a is therefore 
rightly named the indefinite or indeterminate article. 
The is used to show which particular individual is in^ 
tended, and it is on that account that it b called the 
definite or determinate article. The following examples 
illustrate the use of the article. Man is mortal : that 
is, aU men are mortal; because, there is no article to 
individualise the noun or limit its signification. There is 
room for a man to pass : that is, there is room for any 
one man. When Pilate said to the people, Behold the 
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Man : it is plain that he intended that parUeular man 
whom they demanded. 

2. A, the indefinite article, is used before all nouns, 
except those which begin with either of the five vowels, 
before which, for the sake of the 30und, n is added to 
the article. Ak is used, also, before some words which 
begin with the consonant h; while, before others which 
also begin with A, a is used : and there seems not to 
be any rule by which to be guided, whether to use a or 
AN before words which begin with h : certainly a rule is 
given, *^ a becomes an hrfore a silent h;" but there is 
no rule to show when h is silent and when it is sounded ; 
for, we say a hound, an hour, in both which nouns the 
h is followed by oti. Again, we say a hump-hacked man, 
an humble man, the A being followed in both words, by 
um. Ak is also used before honour, honest, and the 
words which are derived from them. The words which 
are mentioned, include almost all the instances in which 
AK is tised before h ; and, because ak is used instead 
of A, according to Murray's rule, the h with which those 
words commence, is silent ; but the h is not silent, for, 
if it be dropped, the words sound as if the n were re- 
peated thus, an nour, an nonour, an nonest man, which 
is as unpleasant as a our, a onor, Ak sounds better 
than A before all words which begin with h, if that 
letter be properly sounded; for, unless the words be 
spoken very deliberately, a is pronounced heh or heyh 
before a word beginning with A. 
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14 ENGXI8H OIUICMAB. 

3. Some peisons use a before cei;taan words com« 
mencing with a vowel, on the groimd that the vowel is 
long, . as a m*nu^h, a unit; but, no one would say a 
untied famify. There is nothing to justify this depar. 
ture from the unvarying rule» that ak is to be used 
before every word which begins with a vowel. 

4. The indefinite article can be used with nouns in 
the singular number o^ly, because its signification is one 
or anif om^ as was shown in paragraph 1 of this 
chapter. 

5. The definite ardcle is used before nouns in the 
plural, as well as before nouns in the singular ; because 
we may wish to particularise i^ the same descriptioQ 
several individuals of the same species: as, the coach 
was upset, becat^e the horses ran away: that is the 
several horses which were drawing the coach. 

6. Th£ sometimes appears to be used before an ad- 
jeptiye: as, the tree which stOtnds on the lawn is the 
highest in the garden; but the article belongs* to the 
noun trecj which is omitted after highest^ in order to 
avoid a repetition of the word when the meaning is 
quite clear without it. 
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ETYMOLOGY of NOUNS. 

CAP. 5. 1. The rules by which the 

Etymology of nouns is regulated, apply to them under 
four heads. Under the first head, all nouns are con- 
sidered as belonging to one of two classes, called com- 
mon and PBOPEB. Under the second division, they are 
considered with regard to their gender. Under the 
third, with respect to nttmbeb. And under the fourth, 
in relation to their case. 

2. A common noitn is the name of the whole of a 
species, and may be applied to every individual of it ; 
but does not distinguish one individual from another. 
A PBOPEB NotTN is the name of an individual which it 
distinguishes from others of the same species : as London 
is the largest diy in the world. Here, London is a 
PBOPEB NOUN : it is the name of some one particular 
city; cify is a common noun : it is the name, not only of 
London, but of Dublin, Edmburgh, and all 6ther cities. 

3. In Par. 1 of Cap. 4, we saw that the addition of 
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16 ENGLISH OBAKMAB. 

the definite article makes a common noun point out a 
particular individual. A demonstrative pronoun does 
the same thing. But, although the addition of an 
article makes a common noun the name of an individual, 
and the addition of the definite article, or of a pronoun, 
makes it the name of a particular individual ; yet, it is 
very different from a fbopxb nouk, for it is, at the 
same time, the name of every individual of the same 
kind, as well as of that particular one which the article 
or pronoun makes it point- out : as, the hoy in the fields 
is the brother of the hoy who is on the other side of the 
hedge^ In this sentence, the ^indicates some par- 
ticular boy; but the same words are used to point out 
two different individuals. 

4. Pbofeb kovns do not require any article before 
them ; because the extent of their meaning is known 
without it. When a fbofeb koitn is used figuratively, 
to express one of a class, an article is used with it: thus 
we say a Demosthenes^ meaning an orator. Some writers 
say that fbofeb nouns become common nouns when 
there are several individuals of the same name ; as, the 
twehe Cmsars, But Caesar is still a proper noun ; for, 
although the name is common to twelve individuals, it 
IB not the name of a distinct class or species. 

5.. Gendeb. Every noun is of one of three gen. 

DEBS, the MASCULINE, the FEMININE, and the NEUIEB, 

6. The GENDEB of a noun means the sex of the 
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ETTHOLOOT OF NOUNS. 17 

being of which it is the name : and, as there are only 
two sexes, the male and the female, the names of all 
inanimate things, which, of course, have no sex, cannot 
be of either gendeb ; they are, therefore, said to be 
NEUTEB, which means neither, 

7. The names of all animated beings are considered 
to be KEUTEB nouns, in all cases in which it is doubtful 
to which sex they belong : as, an eagle Jkiw aver : if 
pounced upon a lamb, which it carried to its nest. As 
we are not certain whether the eagle was a male or a 
female, the neuter pronoun tV, is used, instead of the 
masculine pronoun he, or the feminine she. Although 
the pronouns have not yet been treated of, we must 
use them to illustrate the gender of nouns ; because, 
they are the only words in our language which are 
changed according to the gendeb of the noun for 
which they are substituted. Articles and adjectives do 
not undergo any change. 

8. Some nouns, which, in reality, are neuteb, are, 
by admitted custom, used as belonging to one of the 
other GENBEBs ; and, therefore, it caxmot be considered 
improper so to treat them ; but, as they are so used, 
figuratively only, and are, in fact, neitteb nouns, they 
may also, with perfect propriety, be referred to by 
neuter pronouns : thus, the sun is usually considered 
masculine, and we say of it, he shines ; but it is perfectly 
correct to say, the sun shined all day, and it dried the 
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18 ENGLISH GBAKMAB. 

ground hy its heat. Perhaps one reason for treating 
some N£t7T£B nouns as masculine, and others as femi- 
nine, is that in some foreign languages all nouns are 
either masculine or feminine ; but, as a Grammar of the 
English language has nothing to do with that of any 
other language, this reason cannot affect the rule that 
*Vall nouns which have no sexual properties, are of the 
NEUTEB OENDEB." Another cause of this figuratiye 
mode of speaking, which, although it does not weaken 
the rule mentioned above, certainly justifies a departure 
from it, is the force which is given to our language by 
the impersonification of a noun. Thus '' virtue," being 
regarded with love and admiration, is brought to our 
minds as a subject of endearment by the use of the 
feminine pronoun. '' Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and aU her paths are peace" The effect produced by 
the impersonification of qualities and attributes, can be 
appreciated by every one : this is also the case with some 
objects : for instance, a ship, being a subject of pride and 
admiration to every Englishman, is spoken of as a 
female, ^^ She walks the waters Uke a thing of Ufe," 
The same feeling induces individuals to speak in the 
feminine gender, of objects, with which they are parti- 
cularly intimate in their occupation, or, to which they 
are attached, or, in being connected with which they fe^ 
pleasure. And, according to the reasoning, by which the 
employment of figurative language is defended, this 
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mode of speaking is not absolutely wrong, so long as it 
is addressed only to persons of similar pursuits, or, of the 
same taste and habits, who can understand and appreci. 
ate the feeling which induces it. But, to address it to 
persons whose occupation is not known to be similar, 
and who may not be able to appreciate it, is decidedly 
incorrect ; thus, an engineer, when speaking to his fel. 
low-workmen, of a steam-engine, may, with propriety, 
say "<Ad is a pretty thing; she works weU, ^c.;" because 
they can enter into the feeling of pride, which leads him 
to speak so ; but, a stranger may look at the machine 
with simply the feeling that, '' a great deal of money is 
required to keep it going" 

9. NiTKBEB. Nouns have two nitmbebs, the sin- 
GiTiiAB and the pxttbal. The sinoulab is the original 
state of the word, and signifies only one individual : the 
FLUBAL expresses more than one, and is derived from 
the singular, in most cases, by the addition to it of s. 
In some cases the plural is formed by adding es to the 
singular. In other cases, by a change in the last syllable 
of the singular. Some nouns, by their nature, have no 
plural : others have no singular : while, in a few, the 
singular is the same as the plural. We shall proceed 
to consider, tmder these six beads, and in the order in 
which they stand, the rules by which nouns, with re- 
gard to their nitmbebs, are governed. 

10. The FiBST CLASS, then, includes all nouns ex- 
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cept those belonging to the five following classes, and, 
without any exception, the plural is formed by adding 
8 to the singular : as, a hat, hats, an apple, apples, 

11. The SECOND CI.A.SS comprehends all nouns, 
which end in s, x, ch, or sh. The plural of nouns of 
this class is formed by adding es to the singular : as, a 
glass, glasses ; a box, boxes ; a church, churches ; a dish, 
dishes. In a few words which end in ch, those letters 
are sounded like k, which is called having the termina- 
tion hard: these words make their plural by adding s 
only : as, a monarch, monarchs ; a patriarch, patriarchs. 
Es are added to form the plural of some words, which 
end with o: as, a hero, heroes; a potato, potatoes; a 
cargo, cargoes : while, to others, which also end with o, 
s only is added. No cause is shown, for using es with 
one word and not with another : indeed, for the sound, 
the plural of all words, which end with o, should be 
formed by adding es orse: tar inBtaxice folios, the plural 
of folio, is pronounced as if spelled /o/<b«« or foUose : if 
it were pronounced according to the spelling, it would 
hefoli'Oss, 

12. The IHIBB CLASS embraces every noim, of which 
the plural is expressed by a change in the last syllable 
of the singular. Nouns which end with y, and have not 
a vowel in the last syllable, to form their plural, change 
the y into ies : as a Jfy, flies; an enormity, enormities ; 
but, if the T be preceded by a vowel, then the plural is 
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formed according to the first rule : as a day^ days. 
Nouns which end with r or fe, form the plural by 
changing that termination into yes : as, a loaf^ 
loaves ; a hnife^ knives. JStrtfe is not now used in the 
plural : formerly it was, and the word strifes is still used 
in the Bible. The plural of thief is thieves ; but, all 
other noims ending with ief, oof, abf, are exceptions 
to this rule, for they make their plural by adding s only, 
and therefore come under the first rule : for instance, 
chiefs chiefs; hoof hoofs; dwarfs dwarfs. The noun 
man^ and all compound words which end with man^ as 
woman^ workman, form their plural by changing the A 
into £ ; thus, making men, women, workmen. Child 
and ox, form their plurals, children, oxen, by an addition 
to the singular. A few other nouns obtain their plural 
by a change of the last syllable of the singular ; but the 
number of them is so small, that to give a list of them 
is much shorter than to classify them ; tUe, dice; mouse, 
mice ; louse, lice ; goose, geese ; tooth, teeth ; foot, feet. 
And the words which are compounded from them : as 
ZDOodlice, dormice. 

13. The FOXTBTH GLASS is those nouns which have no 
plural. Under this head are included qualities and at- 
tributes: as prudence, justice, ifc., and the names of all 
things which are reckoned by quantity and not by num- 
BEB, as metals, minerals, liquids, grain. A few nouns 
are exceptions to this rule : for instance, the grain called 
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oats^ is never spoken of in the singular. No other ex- 
ception is of sufficient consequence to need mention. 

14. The PiPTH ciiAss is those nouns, which, by 
their nature, are plural only : as riches^ wages, aciasors, 
shears, Sfc, Common sense teaches us which nouns 
belong to this class. 

15. The SIXTH GLASS is composed of those nouns, 
of which the plural is the same as the singular. Deer, 
sheep, series, species, are of this class. 

16. A few nouns have, with regard to the formation 
of their plural, peculiarities which may as well be men- 
tioned in this place. Penny has for its plural, both 
pennies and pence; but, each of these words has a 
different signification. Pennies denotes a plurality of 
the coin called a penny : pence signifies the value of a 
number of pennies : thus, ^teen-pence may be a shil- 
ling and three pennies ; but, fifteen pennies is fifteen of 
the coins called a penny. Brothers and brethren are, 
both, plurals of brother ; but, the latter expresses more 
than the former : thus, if a person say John and William 
are my brothers, we know that he has two brothers; yet, 
he may have other brothers beside John and William : 
but, if he say John and William are my brethren, it im- 
plies that he has no other brothers besides them. Bre~ 
thren is also used to denote persons belonging to the 
same community : thus, a lawyer speaks of his ** pro- 
fessional brethren." Some nouns are considered to have 
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two modes of forming the plural ; but, in reality, they 
are distinct notms, the names of very different objects, 
having the same word for the singular, but differing 
totally in the plural : thus, die, a piece of ivory used in 
gaming, of which the plural is dtce, is a noun quite dis- 
tinct from die, a stamp used in coining, which hasJbr its 
pliu*al dies, A genius, of which the plural is geniuses, 
is a noun distinct from genius, which has in the plural 
genii. 

17. Many nouns are used in science and literature, 
which, being words of various foreign lai^ages, form 
their plural according to the rules which govern the lan- 
guage to which each of them respectively belongs : as, 
antithesis, antitheses ; genus, genera, Foiur words are 
exceptions to this rule ; they are in such constant use, 
that they are considered to belong to the English lan- 
guage, and form their plural accordingly. The natural 
plural may be used also. Memorandum, memorandums, 
memoranda. Apparatus, apparatuses, apparatus. Ap- 
pencUx, appendixes, appendices. Index, indexes, t»- 
dices. For general use, their plural is formed accord- 
ing to the English idiom ; but, when they are used in 
science or literature, it is formed agreeably to the idiom 
of the Latin language, to which they belong. 

1 8. With regard to the numbers of nouns, one thing, 
only, remains to be mentioned, which is the use of the 
word means, which is employed both in the singular and 
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in the plural. It expresses instnimentality or action on 
the part of the proceeding to which it refers : as, he ran 
very fast^ and hy that means arrived in time. That is, 
running fast was the instrument, the cause, the means, 
of his arriving in time. 

19.«Cas£. Nouns have three cases, called the no- 
minative, the possessive, and the objective. The 
meaning of the word ca^ae, is situation or condition ; so, 
when we speak of noims having three cases, we mean 
that noims may be in three different situations or condi- 
tions with regard to other words. 

20. A noun is in the nominative case, when it 
does something, as, the dog bites ; or, when it is some- 
thing, as pride is hateful, 

21. When the noim has some other noun belonging 
to it, the noun which possesses the other is in the pos- 
sessive CASE : that is, is in the condition of possessing: 
as, Georges pen; John's dog. The pen belongs to 
George, and the dog is the property of John : so George 
and John are in the condition of possessing, that is, are 
in the possessive case. 

22. A noun is in the objective case, when it is 
the object or end of some action or movement ; or, when 
it is the object of which some situation or condition is 
pointed out. The dog bites Thomas, Thomas is the 
object acted on by the dog. / placed the spade against 
the door. Spade is in the objective case, because it 
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is the object placed ; and door is in the objective case, 
because it is pointed out to be in the condition or situa- 
tion of having a spade placed against it. 

23. The NOMINATIVE CASE is the original form of 
the noun, which does not undergo any change in itself 
to make it of the objective case : the change in its 
state or condition, is pointed out by the position in which 
it stands with regard to other words. The possessive 
case is marked by an alteration in the termination of the 
noun : it is formed by the addition of 8 preceded by a 
mark, which is called an apostrophe,'*, thus, John's coat, 
WUUanCs hat. To form the possessive in the singular 
number, the apostrophe and 8 are added to all nouns, 
whatever their termination may be: as, an empress's 
robes. Plural nouns which end with «, to mark the pos- 
sessive case, add the apostrophe only : as, the com- 
bined hngs^ army. But, as the possessive case may 
be expressed by the use of a preposition and a different 
arrangement of the words, it is better, in most cases in 
which the noun ends with <, to take advantage of this, 
and to say, the robes of the empress. The army of the 
combined kings. 
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ETYMOLOGY of PRONOUNS. 

CAP. 6. In cap. 3, par. 6, 

pronouns are described as the representatives of nouns ; 
like which they are subject to the condition of gendeb, 
NiTMBEB, and CASE ; and some pronouns show, by a 
difference in their orthography how they are situated 
with regard to those conditions. 

2. Pbonoitns are divided into four classes: viz., 

PEBSONAIi PBONOTTNS ; BELATIVE PBONOTTNS ; DEMON- 
STBATIVE PBONOTTNS ; and INDEFINITE PB0N0UN8. 

3. Pebsonal fbonoitns, besides being considered 
with regard to their gender, their number, and their case, 
have, also, a condition called febson, of which an ex- 
planation must be given. There are three PEBSONS. The 
pronoim, which stands for the person who speaks is the 
FiBST FEBSON : that which stands for the person spoken 
to, is the SECOND febson : and, that which stands for 
the person or thing spoken of, is the thibd febson. 

4. The following table shows all the personal pro- 
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nouns, with all the changes each of them undergoes to 
distinguish its person, its gender, its number, and its 
case. 

XOMIKATITB CAgB. POfSSSSIVX CA8Z. OBJXOTiyX 0A8B 

/VMM. Cfender, SinfftOar. J^mral, Singular, Pbiral. SUngvlar, Fhural, 

^"^^ I ^« {MLe::::or« }Me....u. 

S.0OK. ....{?Sr-;;;.^:u::SL-:::l::; U--^"^ 

Masculine .He They. .His ... j" ^iJeUg j Him .. Them 

Feminine ..She .... They | ^^^ "' JJ^jJ^ | Her. . . Them 
Neuter .... It They . . Its . . . | ^^^V^ jit.... Them 



5. Gendeb. The thibd febson is the only one 
which requires any change ta show its gender ; for, the 
sex of the person who speaks is obvious ; as, is also that 
of the person who is addressed : but, a distinction is 
required to show whether the noun, which is represented 
by the pronoun in the third person, is the name of a 
male, or, of a female, or, of something which is neuter : 
and, the distinction is made by using he for a masculine 
noun, shcy for a feminine noun, and it for a neuter noun ; 
as is shown in the table above given. 

6. NuKBEB. Two things only have to be mentioned 
with respect to number : one is, that you is by general 
custom, adopted for the second person singular, instead 
of thoUy which is the proper word, but is now seldom 
used except as an emphatic mode of address : thus, 
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" Nathan aaid unto David^ thou art the man" The 
other is that, the second person plural ye^ is very seldom 
used ; although it is correct to employ it in the nomina- 
tive case; but, the objective case is always you: thus, 
ye may go for a walk is correct ; but, I give ye permia- 
eion to go, is not correct : you must be used. 

7. Case. The meaning of the word case, was ex- 
plained in the chapter on nouns ; but, more care must be 
taken with pronouns, than is requisite with noims, in ob- 
serving in which case the word is ; for, not only do all the 
personal pronouns undergo a change to denote that they 
are in the possessive case ; but, with the exception of 
the pronoim it, the objective case of all of them is diffe- 
rent from the nominative : as may be seen by reference 
to the table. In which, likewise, may be observed that 
nearly all of them have two words, for the singular num- 
ber of the possessive case : and in the plural of it, they 
all have two : as, my, mine; our, ours, &c., of which, the 
first is always employed when the noun is expressed ; and 
the latter word is used when the noun is imderstood, but 
not expressed : as, this is my hook. This book is mine, 
that is, this hook is my hook. In solemn writing, espe- 
cially in the Bible, mine and thine are sometimes used 
when the noun is expressed, if it begin with a vowel or 
vdth h : as, " In the place where mine honour dwelleth*^ 

8. The word it is very frequently used under circum- 
stances, in which it is an adverb, rather than a pronoun ; 
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for, it does not stand for any noun ; but, is used with a 
verb which, without it, would require several words to 
make it express the idea : as, it rained last night : that 
is, some rain fell last night. It was fortunate that same 
policemen were present when the disturbance broke out : 
that is, the circumstance was a fortunate one. This 
idiom is very frequently used in the formation of sen. 
tences, and more will be said about this and some other 
idioms, when we come to Syntax. 

9. The words self and own are compounded with the 
personal pronouns in some of their cases : as, myself, 
his own, 

10. Relative fbokoxtns are so called, because they 
refer or have relation to some noim which has gone before, 
and, which, on that accoimt, is called the antecedent. 
There are four of them, who, which, that, and what: of 
which the last three never -change, whatever maybe 
the gender, the number and the case of the antecedent. 

11. Who does not undergo any change with regard 
to the Gender, or, to the Number of its antecedent; but, 
its termination is changed to express the differences in 
its Case. In the nominative, it is who : in the posses- 
sive, whose : and, in the objective, whom. Who refers 
to persons, and to persons only. Its possessive case, 
whose, is often used incorrectly for the possessive of 
which : as, the horse whose shoulder was rubbed, instead 
of, the horse of which the shoulder was rubbed* 
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12. Which is used to refer to all nouns except 
those which are the names of persons : as, the horse 
which ran away. The tree which was cut down, 

13. That is used to refer to, either, persons or 
things: as, the man that called to-day. The window 
that is open. But it, certainly, is better to say, the man 
who called. The window whichy Sfc; and to employ 
thaty only when both a person and thing are referred 
to : as ^A^ man and the horses that have passed the gate. 
It would not be correct to use either which or who^ be- 
cause the relative refers to a num as well as to horses ; 
therefore the indefinite belative, that, is pro- 
perly employed. 

14. The word that is one of the idioms alluded to 
in paragraph 8 of this chapter; and great care is requi- 
site in using it, as maybe seen by the following illustra- 
tion. That thaty that you speak of, is not that that, 
that I mean : that is, that, I do not allude to the same 
that, that you do. The first that is a demonstrative pro- 
noun, pointing out the second that, which is a noim: the 
third is used as a relative, instead of which, as are, also, 
the sixth and seventh, which last has for its antecedent 
the preceding clause of the sentence : the eighth is a 
conjunction : the ninth, a noun : and, the tenth is used 
as a relative. Home Tooke has shown in the '* Diver- 
sions of Purly " that, under all circumstances, wherever 
it occurs, THAT has the same force ; it is always a De- 
monstrative Pronoim, and, may, by transposing the 
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words, be always made to appear as one ; but, yet, for 
all practical purposes, it is at times a conjunction. 

15. What b used in asking questions : it can not be 
employed as the other relative pronouns are, to refer to 
something which has preceded : we can not say, the man 
what cornea, or the dog what harked ; but it has regard to 
something, which, because it follows in consequence of 
the use of the pronoun, may be called its gonsequent. 

16. What often stands for, that which, or the 
THING WHiOH ; but, to usc it with this signification is 
seldom correct: and, although, in some cases the impro- 
priety is not so apparent as it is in others; yet, what is 
very frequently employed when it sounds as disagree- 
ably as it does when used instead of the relative which; 
thus, give him what he wants, is an ordinary expression, 
a;nd in this instance it does not sound offensively, be- 
cause there is no noun and no other relative pronoun 
mentioned ; but, these roses are very fine, yet, what are in 
my garden are finer, is as bad as though we were to say, 
the roses what are in my garden ; the ear, at once, per- 
ceives that the sentence should be, those which are in 
my garden are finer. And, although, in the first ex- 
ample, it is not so plain to the ear that the sentence 
should be, give him that which he wants ; yet, certainly 
that is the correct mode of expressing it. However, 
custom admits, for the sake of brevity, this mode, of 
using what. 

17. Who and which are used in asking questions. 
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as well as what ; and, on this account, the three are 

called INTEBEOGATIVE PEONOTTNS. The answcT to a 
question asked by who, must be a noun the name of a 
person, or a pronoun which stands for it : as, who is 
there f The answer may be, / am, or, thou art, or we 
are ; but it cannot be, the cat is, or it is. Who may, 
therefore, be called the peesoi^^al kelative. 

18. The Demonstbatiye fbonotjns are this and 
THAT, and the plurals of them, these and those. 
They are called demonstrative, because they point out 
in an especial manner, the nouns with which they are 
connected. This points out an object, which is near ; 
THAT marks one, which is remote. When they are 
both used in a sentence, to refer to two nouns, which 
are in a preceding sentence, or in a previous clause of 
the same sentence, this refers to the noun which is 
mentioned last, because it is the nearer to it; and that 
refers to the noun mentioned first, which is, of course, 
the more remote in position : thus, " virtue and vice are 
antitheses : this is as odious as that is amiable.'* 

19. Indefinite pbonouns. — ^The pronoims of this 
class are, also, called indeteeminate fbonotjns, be- 
cause we can not determine any particular notms for 
which they are substituted ; but, they represent, inde- 
finitely, any nouns of the class referred to: thus, any 
body can do that; who can do it, is left quite indefinite. 
They are arranged imder various heads, and in a difierent 
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form by almost every writer who has mentioned them. 
They are, one, any, all, each, such, none, some, 
OTHES, eveey, eitheb, MANY, NEiTHEB I every one 
of which is in some situations a pronoun ; though under 
different* circiunstances, some of them may be con- 
sidered to be adjectives, and others, adverbs. 

20. One, when used in a general sense, is a pro- 
noun ; as, One cannot ahvays do as one wishes; but, in 
another sense, it is a nimieral adjective ; as, one man. 
Neither of them cams ; in this sense neitheb is a pro- 
noun. He neither did it himself, nor would he suffer 
any body else to do it; in this example neitheb is an 
adverb. 

21. The Articles are treated as distinct Parts-of- 
Speech, in a chapter by themselves, because they are of 
so much importance that they require special attention; 
but, they are only pronouns used as adjectives to qualify 
the noun to which they are attached, a or an is ane, 
i, «., one, the indefinite pronoun; and the is that, 
the demonstrative pronoun. 

22. That which is said in the two preceding para- 
graphs, shows that our division of language into Parts- 
of- Speech, is a very imperfect arrangement : so much 
so, that language cannot be taught by btjle. The 
mastery of it can be acquired only by study and the 
exercise of common sense. For, although some words 
are correctly classed with two or three different Parts- 

D 
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of-Speech ; yet the nature of the word and its meaning 
are unchanged. 

23. Such is very frequently employed incorrectly : 
as, he paid attention to such as came to him, instead of 
he paid attention to those who came to him. 




ETYMOLOGY or ADJECTIVES. 

CAP. 7. 1. Adjectives do not 

undergo any change, whatever may be the gender, the 
number, or the case of the noim to which they are 
added. The only change to which they are subjected, 
is, in order to mark the degree in which they qualify 
the noun to which they are added ; which changes are 
called the deobees of comfabison, of which there 
are three, the positive, the comfabative, and the 

SVFEBLATIVE. 
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» 

2. The POsiTiYE degree is the simple form of the 
adjective, in which it qualifies the noun to which it is 
added, without reference to other nouns of the same 
species : as, He is a tall man. 

3. The GOHFABATiYE degree is that state of the 
adjective, in which the extent to which it qualifies the 
noun to which it is added, is expressed by comparison 
with one other noun, or with more than one, taken col- 
lectively : as, John U taller than William^ or James, or 
Thomas. William, James, and Thomas may be con- 
ndered as compared, collectively, with John ; they may 
also be considered to form three distinct comparisons : 
John being compared with either one or the other of 
them, so that the comparison exists between John and 
only one individual at a time. 

4. The SUFEBLATITS degree is that state of the 
adjective, in which, the extent to which it qualifies is 
expressed by comparison with two other nouns taken 
separately and distinctiy, or, with more than two : as, 
WUUam, James J and John are aU taU; but, James is 
taller than William; and John is the tallest of the 
three. In this example, John is put in comparison witii, 
at the same time, William and James. That is the best 
sheep in the flock. In this instance, the sheep, of which 
the quality is declared by the adjective, is put in com- 
parison with many sheep taken, individually, as weU as, 
collectively. 
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5. Some writers on Grammar speak of a modified 
coMPABAXiTE DEGBEE, in which, ish is added to the 
positive. But, although, we frequently hear persons say, 
^^ It is a warmish day^^ meaning that the day is rather 
warm: and, other similar expressions are constantly 
used ; yet, it does not follow because they are in con- 
stant use, that they are therefore grammatical : and, in 
this instance, the praetice is not only ungrammatical, it 
is also very inelegant. 

6. The termination ish exists in several of the 
northern languages, which are derived from the samje 
source as the English : and, the effect produced by the 
addition of it is similar to that of the 's, by which the 
possessive case of nouns is marked, and, which appears 
to be an abbreviation of this very termination, rather 
than of his* Ish is added to nouns, the names of coun- 
tries, to form adjectives conveying the idea of posses^ 
sion : as JEnglish i. e., uingle^ish, French or Franc-ishy 
Danish^ Turkish, It is added to some other nouns to form 
adjectives, having the same signification : as, foolish 
conduct^ that is, the conduct of a fool. Prudish the con-^ 
duct of a prude. It is also used to make the modified 
comparative, as mentioned in the last paragraph ; but, 
the only nouns with which it can be, with propriety, em- 
ployed for that purpose, are the names of colours, with 
regard to which it is allowable to say greenish^ bluish^ 
greyish, &c. In all cases its signification \a pertaining to. 
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7. All a^'ectives can make the cohfabatite de- 
OBBE by adding the ivord, mobe, before the positiye ; 
and the sufeblatite degbee, by adding most : how- 
ever, in all words of one syllable, and in many words 
of two syllables, the comparative and superlative degrees 
are formed by changes in the termination of the posi- 
tive ; but all words, which consist of more than two 
syllables, express the comparative degree, by the use 
of the word more ; and, the superlative by the word 
most. The rules which regulate the changes, by which 
adjectives, of not more than two syllables, express their 
degrees of comparison, are, 

8. Those which end with a consonant, form the 
comparative degree, by adding to their termination eb, 
and form the superlative by adding est to the termina- 
tion of the positive : as rough, rougher, roughest 

9. When the positive ends with d, g, or i, preceded 
by a single vowel, the d, g, or t, with which the word 
terminates, is repeated before the additions, by which 
the comparative and superlative are formed : as, sad, 
sadder^ saddest; snug^ sxt,u^g.er^ snuggest; wet, wetter, 
wettest. But, if the d, g, or t, with which the word 
ends, be preceded by another consonant, or by two 
vowels, the last letter of the positive is not repeated in 
forming the other degrees :' as, blind, blinder, blindest; 
long, longer, longest: jUet,fieeteT, fleetest. 

10. If the last letter of the positive be e, the com- 
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parative is formed by the addition of b only ; and, the 
superlative requires only ST : as, nice, nicer y nicest, • 

11. Those adjectives in which the positive ends 
with T preceded by a consonant, change the t into i, 
before the additions by which, according to the first 
rule, the other degrees are expressed : as, happy, hap- 
pier, happiest But the Y is not changed when it is 
preceded by a vowel : as, gay, gayer, gayest. 

12. A few adjectives are irregular ; as, good, better, 
best; bad or iil, worse, worst; little, less, least; far, 

farther, farthest ; much or many, more, most; •former, 

first ; latter, last, which is distinct from late, later, 
latest, a regular adjective following the third role, 
paragraph 10. 

13. Some adjectives from the nature of the qualifi- 
cation, which they attach to the noun, do not admit of 
comparison : thus, a thing either is circular, or, it is 
not circular ; though, one may be nearer circular than 
the other is. A matter is either Right or Wrong : True 
or False : Right and Truth have no degrees, they are 
absolute. All the numeral adjectives belong to this 
class. 
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ETYMOLOGY of VERBS. 

CAP. 8. 1. In Cap. 3, Par. 8, 

Terbs are described as expressing the actions and con- 
ditions of nouns. This is a very vague and general 
definition, to give of words, which are of the greatest 
importance in expressing our ideas. The fact is, the 
real definition is a very simple one, it is *' tebbs are 
WOBDS ;" in other words, verbs are expressed ideas. 
(Vide Cap. 3, Par. 8.) 

2. Verbs are considered as, either, active, pas- 
sive, or NEUTEB. All are either begulab or ibbe- 
GULAB. Certain verbs are called auxiliaby, of which 
some are defective. 

3. A verb is said to be active, when that, which is 
called the nominative to the verb performs on some 
other noun an action, which is expressed by the verb'. 
It is called passive when the action which is expressed 
by the verb, is endured by the nominative. A neuteb 
verb expresses an action, which is confined to the nomi- 
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native and does not pass on to any other noun : thus, 
John rises at seven o* clock ; and, when he is dressed, he 
eats his breakfast. Eats is an active verb, because the 
action, which it declares the nominative performs, is 
endured by anoth^ noun, the breakfast : is dressed is 
a PASSIVE verb, because the nominative undergoes, or 
endures, the operation of dressing. If John dressed 
himself, has dressed, which is an active verb, would be 
used, because he would perform the operation on him- 
self. Hises is a neuter verb, because the action ex- 
pressed by it, is confined to John : it does not pass on. 
It may be as well to mention here, that a passive verb 
is only a part of an active verb called a participle, com- 
bined with an auxiliary, of which, more will be said 
hereafter. 

4. Verbs are begtti.ab when the variations in their 
endings, by which they express the changes in their 
condition, are made according to a fixed rule : as, to 

form, formed, forming. The ibbegvlab verbs are 
those which differ from the rule. "We shall return to 
this subject when we have examined the variations 
which are mentioned iibove. 

5. The few verbs which are named AtrxiLiABiEs, 
are so called because they assist other verbs : that is, 
that, they are joined to other verbs to enable them to 
express some conditions or circumstances, which, with- 
out the auxiliaries, they would be unable to express. 
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The principal auxiliaries are to have, to he, and to do. 
The DEFECTIVE verbs are auxiliaries also : they are 
may, can, shaU, wtU, let, must, ought. 

6. The variations in the condition of the verb, with 
regard to its relation to other Parts-of-Speech, which are 
mentioned in the 4th Par. of this Cap., may be con- 
sidered imder fotir heads : viz., mode, time, number, and 
person, 

7. Mode, or, as it is usually called mood, is the 
mode or manner, in which the action expressed by the 
verb, is performed : or, imder which, the state of being 
expressed by the verb, exists. There are four moods, 
the iKFiiTiTivE, the indicative, the imperative, and 
the conditional. Besides the four Moods, verbs have 
two PAHTiciPiiES. Two of the Moods, the Infinitive 
and the Imperative, require very little to be said about 
them. 

8. The INFINITIVE MOOD is the simple form of the 
verb, in which its signification is not limited to any par- 
ticular nominative : as, to walk, to run. The preposi- 
tion TO is placed before this mood, and forms part of 
the verb. 

9. The IMPEBATIVE MOOD, is that state of the verb, 
in which it commands, exhorts, entreats, permits, or 
calls to : as. Run thou : the pronoun in the second per- 
son is usually omitted. Let htm walk. 

10. The coNDiTiONAii MOOD, which is also called 
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the SUBJUNCXITE, is that form of the verb in which its 
action or state is declared with some condition or re- 
servation subjoined : as, He may gOj if he choose, 

11. Of the two FABTiciFLES, one is called the 
ACTiTB PABTiciFLE, which ends with INO : as, com- 
manding. The other is named the fassiyb fabticifle, 
which is generally the same as the past time of the verb 
to which it belongs. They are called fabticifles, be- 
cause they participate in, or partake of, the properties 
of other Parts-of- Speech, as well as those of verbs. 
Thus the active fabticifle is sometimes a noun, and 
sometimes an adjective : as, / am working : working is 
the active participle of the verb, to work : working 
will keep you warm ; in this example, working is a noun. 
He belongs to the working classes : working is an adjec- 
tive. Although the word is classed with three different 
Parts-of-Speech, and that classification is correct, the 
word is the same, and has, always, the same meaning ; 
it is the present participle of the verb, some word or 
words being, for brevity, omitted, because not necessary 
to convey the meaning. We shall see more of this 
hereafter. 

12. Time. The infinitive mood is not affected by 
TIME ; for, the signification of the verb, when in that 
mood, being imlimited, is not confined to any particular 
time. The imperative mood has but one time, the 
present, because the command or other movement which 
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is expressed by the verb, must emanate from a person, 
who is present at the time. In the indicative and con- 
ditional moods, the verb undergoes a change to mark the 
difference of time : as, / work^ I worked. There are 
three times, the pkesent, the past, and the futube. 
In many treatises on Grammar, other times are men- 
tioned, as the FEBFECT and the plupebfect (which 
means more than perfectj^ and others : each of which, 
is merely, the present, past, or future time of the aux- 
iliary to have : or of the auxiliary, to he, joined to the 
infinitive mood of the verb of which it is said to be a 
time. 

13. NuMBEB. Verbs do not make any change in 
their termination to denote the nimiber of their nomi- 
native. 

14. Pebson. The meaning of pebson is fully ex- 
plained in the chapter on pronouns ; therefore, nothing 
need be said about it here. Verbs do not undergo any 
change with regard to the febson of their nominative, 
except in the second and third persons singular of the 
present time ; and, in the second person singular of the 
past time of the indicative mood. And, the second per- 
son singular being almost obsolete, no difficulty can 
arise except with the third person singular of the present 
time of the indicative mood. 

15. "We will now conjugate a beguulb active 
YEBB, that is, put together in order all its parts. 
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CONJUGATION OF A REGULAR ACTIVE VEBB. 

TIMES 



MOOD. Number. Person. Present. Past. Future. 

1 Hinder Hindered . . Will Hinder. 

"Singular ^ 2. . . .Hinderest . Hinderedst.Wilt Hinder. 

iMDio ATiTE ^ [ 3 . . . . Hinders . . . Hindered . . Will Hinder. 

^Plural .... All. . Hinder .... Hindered . . Will Hinder. 

iKPSBATXTi. Both ....2.... Hinder 

CoFDirioMAL .Both All . . Hinder .... Hindered 

Infinitivb Mood. . . .To Hinder. 

r Present. Past. 

m Participles.... -I 

[ Hindering Hindered. 

In this arrangement are shown all the variations in a 
regular verb. And, indeed, the future time might be 
omitted : for it consists of the present time of one of the 
defective verbs, shall, and willy followed by the infinitive 
of the verb, of which it forms a time. 

16. The changes by which a regular active verb 
marks its times, are, as shown in the preceding conjuga- 
tion, that the past time is formed by adding to the pre- 
sent, £D : and that the present participle is formed by 
the addition of iko. Some regular verbs are liable to 
a change in the termination of the infinitive, before the 
additions by which they mark the difference in time and 
person, which change is made, for the same reason that 
similar ones are made in the terminations of nouns, 
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before the additions by wMcli they indicate their plural. 
(See Cap. 5, Par. 10 to 15). 

17. Those verbs which end with £, to form their 
past time and past participle, add only d ; and drop the 
final £, before the letters ino, by which the present 
participle is formed : as, to love, loved, loving. But if 
the verb end with double e, both letters are retained : 
as to free, freeing ; to flee, fleeing, 

18. When the infimtive ends in x, 8, z, or in h, pre- 
ceded by c or d, the third person singular of the indi- 
cative is formed by adding es, instead of s only, and 
the past time by adding £D,. instead of d : as to box, 
he boxes, boxed; to march, he marches, marched; to 
wash, she washes, washed. But s and d only, are added 
if the H, with which the infinitive ends, be not preceded 
by c or s : as to laugh, he lattghs, laughed : to cough, he 
coughs, coughed, 

19. When the infinitive ends with t preceded by a 
consonant, the y is changed into i before the £S by which 
the third person singular of the indicative is formed ; 
and before the ED which makes the past time and the 
past participle : as "to supply, he supplies, supplied. But 
the Y is not changed before the INO, which makes the 
present participle ; and, if the verb end with ie, that 
termination is changed to y to prevent the concurrence 
of so many vowels : as, to lie, lying; to die, dying. When 
the Y is preceded by a vowel the verb does not imdisrgo 
any change j as, to play, playing, played. 
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20. All regular verbs of one syllable, whicb end 
with a consonant preceded by a single vowel, repeat the 
consonant before the terminations ed and ing ; but, 
form the third person singular of the indicative by 
adding s only : as to rap^ he raps, rapping, rapped; to 
stop, he stops, stepping, stepped. Verbs of two syllables 
ending with a consonant preceded by a vowel, also, 
repeat the final consonant, if the accent be on their last 
syllable ; otherwise, they do not repeat it : as ^o transfer, 
trans/erring. To slander, slandering. But if the final 
consonant be preceded by another consonant, or by two 
vowels, it is not doubled. With regard to trans/erring 
and similar words, we may remark that writers are now 
in the habit of dropping all letters which are not essen- 
tial to explain how the word is soimded : and very few 
words of two syllables require the final consonant to be 
repeated : indeed, the practice is almost abandoned. In 
words of one syllable, the repetition is essential. 

21. The English language, if it did not contain so 
many irregular verbs, would be very simple, on account 
of the smallness of the number of the changes to which 
the verb is liable; and, the facility with which the 
variations in time and circumstance, are expressed by 
the use of the auxiliary verbs. In many languages, 
each of these variations is marked by a change in the 
orthography of the verb. Annexed is the verb, to hinder, 
with all the times or tenses which are given in Mur- 
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ray's Qrammar ; every one of which, with the exception 
of those included in the conjugation which is on page 
44, is composed of an auxiliary verb and one of those 
times. 

MOODS. 

TIMES. Indicaiive, Conditional. Potential. 



Imperfect. .1 hindered .... If I hindered . . I mightorconld J 
Perfect. ..Iha?ehindered..If I haven's (I may or can-jl 



.11 

x-isKiriscT. . . X oBTe nma«rea..ir x navel's ri may or can*^ | 

Pluperfect.I had hindered .If I had/ 2 1 1 might or oould'' "^ 

18T Future ..I will hinder .. If I shall hinder 

2nd Future I will have f If I shall have 1 

hindered... . \ hindered . . . . j 



Imperatitb Pretent (only; Hinder. 

Imfimitite Mood 



r Present Time. Perfect Time. 
y To hinder. To have hindered. 

f Present. Imperfect. Perfect. 

Participles. •{ 

^ Hindering. Hindered. Having hindered. 

22. AuxiLiABT Vekbs. Before we conjugate a 
passive verb, we must consider the auxiliaries, with 
regard to which should be mentioned that, when they 
are used with the infinitive mood of a verb to form any 
of its times, it does not require before it the preposition 
TO, which is prefixed to that mood when it follows any 
verb except an auxiliary. The following table contains 
all the SIMPLE TIMES of the ten auxiliaries: the 
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coMPOUNi) TIMES ETC formed by the assistance of one of 
the other auxiliaries : and, some of the compoimd times 
of the verb to have^ are formed by the employment 
of two of its simple times : as, / have had. 

Condi- Paeti- 

iNFZNinVE. ImPE&ATITK. IMDICATIYS. TiONAL. CIPLB8. 

I i 1.1. 

AU. I I PresffoL JPte$&tU. P«*. I 1 I 8 

(1 Have Had ^ ^ . j^ 

(S... /2..Have Hast Hadst.... I J; "g 5 . 

Have .. < (8 Hath or has.Had I •? •? ^ d 

(.P.. All.. 2nd Have... Have Had J 2* Si W K 

(1 Am Was ) „• 

CS...^2..Be Art Wast 1 -; fe Jp «• 

Be I (.8 I« Was f ^ ^ .| S 

(P..AlL.2ndBe Are Were J ?: SS « « 

rs... fi. 
(P. .Ail.. 



— Do Did 

.Do Dost Didst .... 

Do I Is Does Did 

.2nd Do Do Did 



M Q A 



iP..AU 



Shall Should.. . . 1 _j 

Shalt Shouldest i I w.'S | 

Shall Should.... f ^2 1 

ShaU Should. ..J "S 



(P.. Ail — 

tP..All 



WiU Would.... 

Wilt Wouldest 

Will Would.... 

Will Would.... 

May Miitht.... 

Mayest Mightest. 

May Might.... 

May Might.... 



^ f 

^ i 
^ ^ 



(I Can Could.. ..1 . 2 

rS...^2 Canst Couldest..! g g I 1 

{ (8 Can Could.... f ? ? 

(p.. All Can Could.... j jj ^5 

(1 Let Let '\ 

2.. Let Lettest DidstLet. I ^i I I I 

8 Lets Let f « 

<,P.. All.. 2nd Let.... Let Let J ^ 

Ought 1 have no variations, and are used only in the present and past 
Must ) times of the Indicative and Conditional mood*. 
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23. To HATS, when considered as a principjEj Terb, 
signifies to possess: thus, I have a hook, means I possess 
a book. As an auxiliary, its signification is similar : / 
have walked^ expresses that I have accomplished, finished, 
the act of walking, and I cannot be deprived of it ; so, 
it conveys a certain idea of possessing the act. So 
also with its own compound times. / have had, implies 
I possessed and do possess, I had had, implies that at 
n certain time I possessed, and had /or some time possessed. 
In Syntax the use of these times will be treated of ; 
also, the abuse of them. 

24. To BE, as a principaf verb, expresses existence. 
It is used with the active participle of a principal verb, 
to declare a state or condition, in some respects similar 
to that which is expressed by the usual form of the 
verb ; but, which marks the time mor^ definitely and 
emphatically : as, / ivrite, I am writing. With the past 
participle it forms a passive verb, which is merely the 
verb to be, conjugated with the past participle of a 
principal verb following it: as, / am hindered, I have 
been hindered, 

25. To BO. The signification of to do, when used 
as a principal verb, is to act, or, to perform : as, to do 
yood, that is to perform good deeds. As an auxiliary, it 
is used with the infinitive of a principal verb to pre- 
dicate the action or condition which is expressed by the 
verb, with more emphasis than would be obtained by 

E 
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employing the simple form of the verb : thus, I do intend 
to ffOf expresses the intention to go more determinately 
than is done by / intend to go. 

26. Shall is one of the few verbs in the English 
language which do not possess all the properties of 
verbs ; and which, on that account, are called brfec* 
xiTB verbs. 

27. Will, as an auxiliary, is as defective as shall. 
It is part of the nearly obsolete regular neuter verb to 
unUt of which the present participle, willing, still 
exists in constant use as an adjective. When used 
with the infinitive mood of a principal verb, to form its 
future time, it has a signification different from that of 
SHALL, which implies command or authority ; but, will 
expresses intention, or simply futurity : thus / shall 
go is incorrect ; it must be / will yo, that is / intend 
to go. But we say / shall he obliged to go, not / will 
he obliged to go, because . I do not declare that it is my 
desire or intention to go ; but that an authority is ex* 
ercised over me, to compel me to go. He toiU he at 
home before ten o'clock ; in this instance loiU expresses 
merely futurity; yet, at the same time, it does not 
convey any other idea than that which is expressed by 
the regular neuter verb, to wiU. The sentence declares 
that, the speaker knows that the person spoken of, trt2Z» 
or intende to be at home before ten o'clock. 

28. May, can, IcrsT. The use of these auxiliaries 
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is yf^VL known, and there is nothing particular to be 
mentioned with regard to them. 

29. Lbt signifies permit, and is quite distinct from 
the old English yerb lo lei, which signifies to hinder^ 
and which is an abbreviation of leaved or left^ i. e., 
something leaved or left in the way. Let, the auxiliary 
is an abbreviation of the Latin word licet, and means 
it is permitted : it is used with the infinitive of a prin* 
cipal verb, to form the first and third persons of its 
imperative mood. 

30^ Having described the auxiliary verbs, we will 
conjugate a passive verb with all its compound times. 

MOODS. 

Times. Indicatipc. ConditianaL Potential, Infinitive, 
■o - »«-, r I am If I am I may be To be 

*^**®^^^-- I hindered hindered hindered hindered 

T^»,»»,r».r r I was If I wcFC I might be 

IMPBRPBCT.| hindered hindered hindered 

-D . .^» /I have been If I have been I may have To have been 
*^**"^^--\ hindered hindered been hindered hindered 

Plu- r I had been If I had been I might have . 
PERFECT. \ hindered hindered been hindered •— 

First f I will be Iflwillbe 



{i 



Future, \ hindered hindered 

Second f I shall have 

Future. \ been hindered 

Imperative Mood Be hindered. 

Present, Imperative^ Perfect, 

PARTX0iPLE8..Being hindered Hindered Having been hindered 
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31. Ibsegitlab Vebbs. The number of the verbs 
which are used irregularly, is more than two hundred ; 
all of them except two are either monosyllables, or 
words compounded of an irreg^ular yerb of one syllable, 
with some prefix, as under-take, over-oome, be^hold. 
The two exceptions are beseech and forsake ; and they 
are, really, compound yerbs : he-seek and for-seek; t. e. 
^e forsaken person seeks-for some one. The following 
list contains all the Irregular Mono-syUabic Verbs : 
some of them ought to be used in the regular manner. 
Most of ^em are old English verbs retained from the 
Anglo-Saxon, and very slightly, if at aU, altered from 
their original form. 



Abide 


abode 


abode 


Arise 


arose 


arisen 


Awake 


awoke 


awaked 


Be 


wafl 


been 


Bear 


bare 


bom 


Bear 


bore 




Beat 


beat 


beaten 


Begin 


began 


begun 


Bend 


bent 


bent 


Bereave 


bereft 


bereft 


Beseech 


besought 


besought 


Bid 


bade 


bidden 


Bind 


bound 


bound 


Bite 


bit 


bitten 


Bleed 


bled 


bled 


Blow 


blew 


blown 


Break 


broke 


broken 


Breed 


bred 


bred 


Brina; 

Baild 


brought 


brought 


built 


built 


Burat 


burst 


burst 


Buy 


bought 


bought 


Cant 


cast 


cast 



Catch 

Chide 

Choose 

Cleave 

Cling 

Clothe 

Come 

Cost 

Crow 

Creep 

Cut 

Deal 

Dig 

Do 

Draw 

Drive 

Drink 

DweU 

Eat 

Fall 

Feed 

Feel 

Fight 



caught 
chid 


caught 
chiddei 


chose 


chosen 


clove, cleft cloven 


clung 


cleng 


clothed 


clad 


came 


come 


cost 


cost 


crew 


crowed 


crept 


crept 


cut 


cut 


dealt 


dealt 


dug 
dif 


dug 


done 


drew 


drawn 


drove 


driven 


drank 


drunk 


dwelt 


dwelt 


ate 


eaten 


fell 


fallen 


fed 


fed 


felt 


felt 


fought 


fought 
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Find 


found • 


found 


Say 


Flee 


fled 


fled 


See 


Fling 


flung 


flung 


Seek 


Fly 


flew 


flown 


Sell 


Forget 


forgot 


forgotten 


Send 


Forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


Set 


Freeze 


froze 


frozen 


Shake 


Get 


got 


got 


Shape 


Gird 


girt 


girt 


Shave 


Give 


gave 


given 


Shear 


Go 


went 


gone 


Shed 


Grave 


graved 


graven 


Shine 


Grind 


ground 


ground 


Show 


Grow 


grew 
had 


grown 
had 


Shoe 


Have 


Shoot 


Hang 


hung 


hung 


Shrink 


Hear 


heard 


heard 


Shred 


Hew 


hewed 


hewn 


Shut 


Hide 


hid 


hidden 


Sing 


Hit 


hit 


hit 


Sink 


Hold 


held 


held 


Sit 


Hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


Slay 


Keep 


kept 


kept 


Sleep 


Knit 


knit 


faiit 


Slide 


Know 


koew 


known 


Sling 
Slink 


Lade 


laded 


laden 


Lay 


laid 


laid 


Slit 


Lead 


led 


led 


Smite 


Leave 


left 


left 


Sow 


Lend 


lent 


lent 


Speak 


Lie(down)lay 


lain 


Speed 


Lose 


lost 


lost 


Spend 


Make 


made 


made 


Spill 


Meet 


met 


met 


Spin 


Mow 


mowed 


mown 


Spit 


s*y 


paid 


paid 


Split 


Put 


put 


put 


Spread 


Read 


read 


read 


Spring 


Rend 


rent 


rent 


Stand 


Rid 


rid 


rid 


Steal 


Ride 


rode 


ridden 


Stick 


Ring 


rang 


rung 


Sting 


Rise 


rose 


risen 


Stink 


Rive 


rived 


riven 


iltride 


Run 


ran 


run 


Strike 


Saw 


sawed 


sawn 


String 



said 

saw 

sought 

sold 

sent 

set 

shook 

shaped 

shaved 

sheared 

shed 

shone 

showed 

shod 

shot 

shrunk 

shred 

shut 

sang 

sank 

sat 

slew 

slept 

slid 

slung 

slunk 

slit 

smote 

sowed 

spoke 

sped 

spent 

spilt 

spun 

spat 

split 

spread 

sprang 

stood 

stole 

stuck 

stung 

stank 

strode 

struck 

strung 



said 

seen 

sought 

sold 

sent 

set 

shaken 

shapen 

shaven 

shorn 

shed 

shone 

shown 

shod 

shot 

shrunk 

shred 

shut 

sung 

sunk 

sat 

slain 

slept 

bidden 

slung 

slunk 

slit 

smitten 

sown 

spoken 

sped 

spent 

spilt 

spun 

spit 

split 

spread 

sprung 

stood 

stolen 

stuck 

stung 

stunk 

stridden 

stricken 

strung 
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Strive 


strove 


striven 


Throw 


threw 


thrown 


Strew 


strewed 


strown 


Thrust 


thrust 


thrust 


Swear ' 


swore 


sworn 


Tread 


trod 


trodden 


Sweat 


Bwet 


swet 


Wax 


waxed 


waxen 


Swell 


swelled 


swollen 


Wear 


wore 


worn 


Swim 


swam 


swam 


Weave 


wove 


woven 


Swing 


swung 


swung 


Weep 


wept 


wept 


Take 


took 


taken 


Win 


won 


won 


Teach 


taught 


taught 


Wind 


wound 


wound 


Tear 


tore 


torn 


Work 


' wrought 


wrought 


Tell 


told 


told 


Wring 


wrung 


wrung 


Thiiikk 


thought 


thought 


Write 


wrote 


written 


Thrive 


throve 


thriven 









32. Other verbs, besides tliese are formed irregu- 
larly, with regard to which, there is not so much ex- 
cuse for a departure from regularity, as there is in the 
case of most of these : viz., that it is the original form 
of the verb; or, even that the sound of the word which 
is generally used, is more pleasant than that of the 
word, if formed regularly, would be. Of these are to 
gild, gilt, which sounds more harshly than gilded, the 
regulat past time. To light, lit, instead of lighted. 
This irregularity arises, in many instances, from an 
attempt to make the written word indicate more clearly 
the way in which it is spoken : as atopt for stopped. 
But the word is neither pronounced stopt nor stopped: 
the two syllables are sounded as shortly as they can be. 

33. To attempt to classify the foregoing list would 
be a waste of time ; but, a few observations may be 
made with reference to it. 1st, All the irregular 
verbs which end with G, except bring, to form the past 
time, change the vowel, which they contain, into v. 
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These are regular verbs ; and, should form the past 
time, in the regular manner : ug ot ung is a sound par« 
ticularly discordant.. Stomped and hanffed noxmd much 
more pleasantly than sumng and hunff, 2nd, All, which 
end with y, except buy, flay, and «Zay, change T into 
I : and, then, form the past time by the regular addi- 
tion, D. drd, All those, which contain ee, except 
he99eeh, freeze, and seek, form the past time by dropping 
one E, as to bleed, bled. 4th, The verb to let, which 
is the antithesis of to hire, is considered as an irregular 
principal verb; but, it is the auxiliary let, with a 
word which should follow it, omitted, or, as is called, 
understood : 2a, he let me the home ; that is, *' for a con- 
sideration, he let me occupy the house." 



ETYMOLOGY of ADVERBS. 

CAP. 9. 1, Adverbs are a very 

numerous class of words. In Cap. 3, Par. 9, is stated 
that, most adjectives may be turned into adverbs, by add- 
ing to them LT. But if the adjective end with t, that 
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letter is changed for i, before the additiGn : as, happy, 
happily: and, if it end. with le, those letters are 
dropped, as, possible^ posstbfy. The adverbs impart to 
the words to which they are added, the same qualifi- 
cation that the adjectives, from which they are com- 
pounded, impart to nouns : as, that affair was brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion. That affair was conclttded 
satis/actorify. This termination, lY, is merely a cor- 
ruption of like : and, when an adverb, with this ter- 
mination, is used with a verb, it declares that the action 
expressed by the verb is done in a manner, like the 
qualification expressed by the adjective. 

2. As ADYEBss qualify the words to which they 
are added in a manner similar to that in which adjec- 
tives qualify nouns ; they, like adjectives, are subject 
to degrees of comparison (see Cap. 7, Par. 1). Some 
adverbs form the degrees of comparison, by the addi- 
tions £S and EST: as, soon, sooner, soonest. Those 
which are derived from adjectives, are compared by the 
Use of MOBE and host : as, intensely, more intensely, 
most intensely. Some, from the nature of them, are 
not capable of comparison ; as, how, when, where, once. 

8. Several adverbs are compound words : now -and- 
then, now-a-days, hye-and-hye. When these compound 
words are used, the several words of which they ^are 
composed, should be connected with an hyphen ; that 
is, with a dash, as they are written above. Some tech- 
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nical terms, compound words, have grown into commpn 
use : as, aground^ afoot ^ afloat; tliat is, on ground^ on 
foot, on float, or floating. 

4. In some treatises on Grammar, certain adverbs 
axe said to be, ^* sometimes nouns :" others are said to 
be, " both adverbs and conjunctions." For exam- 
ple : — Uktimext is used both as an adjective and as 
an adverb ; but, it ought not to be used as an adjective, 
although custom has admitted it. It means unOme- 
like : when we say untimely fruit, we do not mean 
untimelike fruit ; hut, fruit out of time, or out of season. 
We say an untintelg arrival. Fruit may be untime, or, 
unseasonable; so may an arrival be. The fruit is 
produced untimely. The person arriving may arrive 



5. A few adverbs do, under some circumstances, 
act as conjunctions. Therefore, again, likewise, and 
others, connect sentences, and parts of the same sen- 
tence ; in which case they are conjunctions. Other 
adverbs are, in some situations, prepositions: as, he 
went about doing good: about is an adverb. I have not 
such a thing about me : about is a preposition. When 
we consider adverbs with regard to syntax, we shall 
see that they have in all cases the same signification. 
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ETYMOLOGY of PREPOSITIONS. 

CAP. 10. 1. There is very little 

to say about prepositions, with regard to etymology : 
for they are words which are not liable to any change 
in their spelling. They are chiefly used before nouns, 
to declare of them some state or condition with refer- 
ence to the rest of the sentence, 

2. The definition of prepositions, which is given in 
most grammars, is " that they connect words and show 
the relation between them." This is. a very good 
description, although not very intelligible without some 
explanation. Thus, in the last two sentences, the pre- 
position of^ which is placed before the word preposi- 
tion, connects it to the preceding portion of the 
sentence, and shows that the definition has relation 
to it, or proceeds from it. The, word grammars is 
connected to the previous part of the sentence by the 
preposition in, which also shows that the relation, 
which exists between the two, is that the grammars 
contain the descriptions. 
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The word between does the same duty for the pro- 
noim them; and, also, has an office similar to that 
of an adverb, as was described in Cap. 3, Par. 9; 
for, it is used to prevent the necessity of employing 
several ' words. To express the same idea without 
using the word between, we should be obliged to say, 
and show the relation which one has to others. 

Without shows that the relation, which some expla^ 
nation bears to the rest of the sentence, is to make the 
definition intelligible. In these sentences we see the 
great value of prepositions, in pointing out the relation 
between our words. 



ETYMOLOGY of CONJUNCTIONS. 

CAP. 11. 1. Conjunctions are 

divided into two classes. Cofulatiye and dis- 
junctive. 

2. When two words, or more, are connected by a 
copulative conjunction, every one of them is in the 
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same state or condition with relation to the other 
words, which form the sentence : but, words which 
are connected by a disjnnctiye coi^'unction, instead of 
being in the same state, are opposed to each other. 
Thus, in the sentence, John and WUliam rode^ hut 
Oeorge walked^ the same condition is predicated of 
John and of William, those two nouns being connected 
by the copulative conjunction, and; but, the noim 
Owrge^ which is connected to the others by the dis^ 
jimctive conjunction, luty does not participate in the 
action which is assigned to them ; on the contrary, he 
did not ride. 

3. The difference between prepositions and con- 
junctions is, that prepositions connect words and show 
the relation which exists between the word which they 
precede, and the rest of the sentence : whilst, conjunc- 
tions merely connect words of the same part of speech, 
with regard to their participation in the action or state 
of being, which is asserted of them. 
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SYNTAX. 

CAP. 12. 1. Having treated of the 

etymology of wobds, we now proceed to consider the 
ndes which must be observed in forming them into 
sentences, which, in Cap. 2, Pars. 6 and -7, is de- 
scribed as constituting syntax. 

2. The simplest combination of words, is called a 
PHBASE, which consists of two words, or of more, 
rightly put together-; and which is sometimes, by itself, 
a s^itence. 

3. A SIMPLE SENTENCE is a Combination of words, 
constituting a complete proposition, or, predication. 

4. A coMPOxrNB SENTENCE is ouo, which may be 
divided into two simple sentences, or, into more than 
two. Thus, Par. 2 is a compoimd sentence. The 
simplest combination of words is a phrase. The simplest 
combination of words is called a phrase, is a simple sen- 
tence. It makes a complete affirmation. A phrase 
consists of two words, or, of more, righth/ put together. 
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would be a simple sentence ; but the relative pronoun, 
iohichf being used instead of repeating the noun phrase, 
unites the two simple sentences, and forms a compound 
one. The remainder of the paragraph, is another 
simple sentence, which merges in the compound one, 
by the instrumentality of the copulative conjunction. 

5. The simple sentences which are thus united into 
one sentence form the clauses of it ; so, the sentence, 
which is used as an illustration, contains three clauses. 

6. The purpose of Syntax is to teach us how to 
place words, so as to form phrases correctly : and, in 
composing a sentence, so, to arrange the phrases which 
constitute it, that each may show its relation to the 
subject, to which it belongs : and, that, none of them, 
by being misplaced, be made to refer to a subject for 
which it is not intended. 

7. We shall give a separate chapter to the conr 
sideration of each Part-of-Speech with respect to 
Syntax, as we have done with regard to Etymology. 
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ARTICLES. 

CAP. 13. 1. Many of the remarks 

under the head of Etymology, which are made on the 
Articles, belong properly to Syntax ; for, in strictness, 
the only subject for remark in the etymology of the 
articles, is the change of the indefinite article, *' A " 
into " An." 

2. Although as stated in the chapter to which we 
have just alluded, and, for the reasons which are there 
mentioned, the indefinite article is not used before nouns 
in the plural number ; it is used before singular nouns 
which have a plural signification, the plurality being 
expressed collectively : as, a host, a gang. These words 
are called nouns of multitude, and n^any of them are 
numeral adjectives, or, rather, the name of that which 
is expressed by a numeral adjective ; and this noun of 
multitude is often used instead of the adjective of which 
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it is the name. Where it is so used, the noun, which 
follows, does not take the preposition of before it; 
although, that word is required to make the construction 
perfect, and is used after other nouns of multitude. Of 
these numeral-adjective-nouns are dozen^ score, hundred. 
We say a dozen sheep, meaning twelve sheep, or, a dozen 
of sheep : a dozen being the name of twelve objects 
considered collectively. But we say a host qfmen^ a 
gang of thieves ; not, a host men, a gang thieves. We 
say a few, but, not a many : yet, many, when preceded 
hj great, takes the indefinite article : a great many, or, as 
it is more generally, vulgarly expressed, a good many, 
is a phrase of frequent occurrence. 

8. The defininite article is used before some adverbs, 
in which case they become a sort of noun of multitude: 
as the more, the most. The more you can get to help you 
the better. That was the most he could do. These ad- 
verbial noims-of-multitude are adjectives with a noun 
understood. 

4. When two nouns or more, are united in one pre- 
dication, the article must be repeated with each of them. 
Neglect of this rule, occasions much ambiguity : indeed, 
by the omitting to repeat the article, a sentence is some- 
times made to express the contrary of the meaning 
which it is intended to bear : as, in the church-yard, I 
met the beadle and sexton. As the sentences stand, it 
expresses that I met one person who is both beadle and 
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sexton ; not, that I met two persons, the beadle, and 
the sexton. At best, it is doubtful whether I met one 
person or two. 

5, Nouns, the names of the whole of a species do 
not take any article before them; but, when they 
are used in a limited sense, they do. Thxis, pmdence is 
commendable. The prudence of that man is commendable. 
In the first example, the signification of prudence is 
unlimited: in the latter, it is limited, therefore the 
article is used. Oil is falling in price. The oil will be 
good this gear. The quantity of oil, which is mentioned 
in the second example, is limited to the amount which 
will be produced this year. In the first example, oil 
generally is spoken of. (Vide Cap. 5, Par. 13.) 

6» In forming certain phrases, a custom has grown 
into use, of omitting a preposition before the article : 
thus, we say a shilling a dag^ that is, a shilling/or a dag, 
or a shilling daUg : again, we say sixpence the dozen, 
meaning for a dozen, or by the dozen. The omitting 
words,' is not incorrect if the meaning be quite clear 
without them. Our sentences would be very long, and 
would contain many disagreeable repetitions, if we filled 
in every word, which is required to complete the gram- 
matical construction. 

In the instances, which are alluded to above, no 
mistake can arise, because every body understands the 
meaning, which the phrase is intended to beax ; but, 
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care must be taken, not to omit a single word, tiie 
absence of which would render our language ambiguous 
or obscure. 



NOUNS. 

CAP. 14. 1. The remark, with which 

the last chapter commences, applies equally to nouns. 

2. The most important consideration with regard 
to nouns, is the correct use of the possessive case. 

3. Nouns are also liable to a condition called being 
in apposition, which means, both, added to, and placed 
near. In the following example, Tom, the groom, took 
the horse to be shod. Tom and groom are in apposition. 
But, as either word may be omitted, without injuring 
the construction of the sentence ; for either maybe the 
nominative to the verb took ; words which are in appo- 
sition, must always be in the same case. Yet, as the 
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two words are not a mere repetition, the one of the 
ether ; but, each implies or expresses something of the 
other ; if one be considered the nominative to the verb, 
the other, by filling up the words which are required to 
make the construction complete, but which are omitted, 
to avoid tmnecessary redundance, is put in the objective 
case. Thus, in the example above, if Tom be made 
the nominative to the verb took, the sense is Tom, who 
is the groom, took, Sfc. If groom be made the nominative, 
the meaning is the groom, whose name is Tom, Sfc, 

4. This omission of the relative and verb, frequently 
causes a noun to be in apposition with a phrase, as 
thinking aloud, a habit to which some persons are suhfect. 
The following passage from South contains a specimen 
of apposition. '' AU examples represent ingratitude as 
fitting on its throne, with pbibe at its right hand, and 
CKUELTY at its left; worthy sttppobtebs of such a 
reigning impiety, ' ' 

As is stated in the introductory remarks. Cap. 1, Par. 
1, to make words convey the meaning which they are 
intended to express, something is required beyond the 
merely arranging them according to rules. The em- 
ployment of phrases in apposition gives an illustration 
of this. Take the following passage from the 21st C, 
of the 2nd book of Samuel. " And it was told David 
what Itizpah, the daughter of Aiah, the concubine of Saul, 
had done,** The words do not clearly point out, whether 
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Rizpah, was the daughter of Aiah, who was the concu- 
bine of Saul ; or, whether Bizpah, who was the con- 
cubine of Saul, was the daughter of Aiah. 

In writing, by the help of the points, we show that 
Rizpah, and, the daughter of Aiah, and^ the concubine 
of Saul, are three phrases in apposition ; but in speak- 
ing, to prevent ambiguity, the word and is required. 
EiTspah, the daughter of Aiahy and concubine of Saul, 

5. Where two nouns, or more, in the possessive 
case QXG in apposition, the apostrophe and s, by which 
that case is denoted, are added to the last noun only, 
" in Payne, the bookseller's shop.'' 

However, in most instances of this kind, the fact of 
possession is better expressed by a different arrange- 
ment of the words, and by using the preposition of 

These observations hold good also, with respect to. 
nouns in the possessive case connected by a conjunction, 
or, which are included in the same predication, as will 
be seen by the following illustrations. We say Broum, 
the carman's waggon, not Brown's the carman waggon^ 
nor Brotim's, the carman's waggon. But it is better to 
say the waggon of Brown, the carman. John, James and 
William's boat, means that the boat belongs to the three 
jointly, but it is better to say so, the boat which belongs 
to John, James and William, We say Chaplin and 
Home's van, because Chaplin-and-Home is a compound 
word, the name of a house of business. 
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6. Certain phrases, which are in frequent use, 
appear, at first sight, redundant. They appear to em- 
ploy, to express possession, both, the apostrophe and 
s, and, lihe preposition of\ hut, they have a signification 
different from that which is conveyed by employing 
one mode only. Thus, a house of John's has a meaning 
different from John's house. The first expresses one of 
John's houses; the last, John's only house. This 
phraseology offcenest occurs with the personal pronouns, 
of mine, of yours, Sfc, 

7. Another mode of indicating possession is to 
irop the apostrophe and the s, and to connect by a 
hyphen the noun which is possessed to the possessing 
noim, of the two words forming one compound word, 
as doy -collar, chaise-Tiouse, cart-horse. These com- 
pound words are very much used in English. They 
abbreviate language, without at all impairing its force 
or its clearness. 
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CAP. 15. 1. When a pronoun 

is substituted for a noun, it must be of the same per- 
son, the same gender, and the same number, as the 
noun, which it represents. To attend to this rule is 
very important ; for, if it be not attended to, the prc- 
noun may appear to stand for some other noun instead 
of that for which it is substituted. 

2. Two nouns, or more, connected by a copulative 
conjunction, must be referred to, collectively, by plural 
pronouns. But if they be connected by a disjunctive 
conjunction, each of them must be referred to indivi- 
dually by a singular pronoun : as, John and Henry are 
not at home ; they have gone for a loalk ; but, I expect 
THEM shortly. Either you or william can go. If 
YOU go, YOU can take a message ; hut, if he go, I mtist 
send a note. You and William being connected by a 
disjunctive conjunction, each of them is referred to 
separately, by a pronoun which agrees with it in num- 
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ber and person. <* Take the picture of a man in the 
** greenness and yivacity of his youth, and, in the latter 
*' date and declension of his drooping years, and you 
" will scarcely know it to belong to the same person." — 
Soua aermoM, Here are two pictures. You will scarcely 
know them. Or, you may omit the and after years ; and, 
then the sentence is correct, because, take the picture 
of a man in youth, and, in his later years you will 
scarcely know it to be the representation of him. 

3. In referring to one of two nouns of the same 
^person, gender, and number, which are connected by a 

copulative conjunction ; if a personal pronoun be used, 
it will not indicate which of them it represents ; for, it 
may be substituted for either of them. Either the sen- 
tence must be turned, so as to use the demonstrative 
pronouns, or the nouns must be repeated. 

4. Nouns of multitude, which are those nouns 
mentioned in Cap. 13, Par. 2, are usually represented 
indifferently by pronoims in the singular number or in 
the plural, with this reservation only, that a singular 
pronoun and a plural one may not, in the same sen- 
tence, be substituted for the same noun. Murray 
says, a distinction should be made, because some nouns 
of this class convey the idea of multitude collectively, 
and others of them express it distributively ; and, that, 
the pronouns which are substituted for them, should be 
of the singular number or of the plm*al, accordingly. 
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And, he gives the following examples: — "We shall 
" immediately perceive the impropriety of the following 
" constructions. * The clergy has withdrawn itself from. 
" the temporal courts.' ' The nobility, exclusive of its 
" capacity as hereditary counsellor of the crown, forms 
" the pillar to support the throne.' ' The commonalty 
" is divided into several degrees.' * The people of 
"England is possessed of supereminent privileges.' 
** ' The multitude was clamorous for the object of its 
" affections.' ' The assembly was divided in its opinions.' 
" ' The fleet was all dispersed, and some o{itwasiakeTL\ 
" In all these instances, as well as in many others, the 
^' plural verb and pronoun should be used : and, if the 
" reader will apply them, as he looks over the sentences 
" a second time, he will perceive the propriety and effect 
of a change in the construction." There is no neces- 
sity to make these nouns of multitude an exception to 
the rule, that, substitutes must agree in gender, number, 
and person with the noun which they represent. We 
certainly do see the " impropriety of the construction " 
of some of these sentences, as well as " the propriety " 
of altering them; but, the construction of some of 
them is correct* The first sentence is correct ; for, the. 
whole body of the clergy is spoken of, collectively. The 
second is incorrect ; but, it will not be improved by 
changing its to theirs, axid saying counsdlors^ form^ 
pillars^ because the members of the nobility are alluded 
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to individually ; and, therefore, the nominative of the 
sentence should be, either the nobles or thepeers^ or, the 
members of the nobility. The third, fourth, and fifth, 
are correct ; so is the sixth ; but it would be better to 
say, '* The persons assembled were divided in opinion, 
or, differed in opinion,''^ The seventh is decidedly in- 
correct; but, like the second, it is not corrected by 
using the plural pronouns. *' The fleet were all dis- 
persed, and some of them were taken,^^ is worse than the 
present construction. '* The fleet was dispersed, and 
(then ceasing to be a fleet) some of the ships (which, 
when collected, composed the fleet) were taken. 

6. Relatiyx FBOKOirKS. Who is employed to refer 
to persons, and to persons only. (Vide Cap. 6, Par. 17.) 
That may refer to any antecedent. Which refers 
to all antecedents, except those which axe referred to 
by WHO. What, as was remarked. Cap. 6, Par. 15, 
does not refer to any antecedent. As an iittebboqa- 
TiVE, it is more vague than which, because a ques- 
tion asked by which implies a previous knowledge, not 
implied in a question asked by what. Thus, which 
man came? implies a knowledge of some men, and 
asks which of them came : but, what man came f asks 
who came, vdthout any limitation of ideas. 

6. To prevent the antecedent, to which a relative 
refers, being mistaken, the relative and its clause 
should always follow immediately the antecedent ; so 
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that nothing which might be an antecedent to the rela- 
tive, may come between them. For if a noun, or a 
phrase, or a clause of a sentence, which might be an 
antecedent to the relative, come between the relative 
and its real antecedent, which of the two is referred to 
by the relative will not be certain* Murray says, 
'' Books of aphorisms^ like the Proverbs of Solomon, 
" have few connectived ;^ because they instruct not by 
'^reasoning, but in detached observations." In this 
short sentence there is an error, besides the one which 
forms our illustration. The £rst clause means, Books 
of aphorisms, which are books like the Proverbs of 
Solomon, have, &c. : but, it says. Books of aphorisms 
have few connectives, so have the Proverbs of Solomon. 
But our illustration is the doubt as to which antecedent 
is represented by the pronoun. Which does they re- 
present, Books of aphorisms, or. Proverbs of Solomon, 
pr, connectives ? 

7. Again, he says, that "when a relative is pre- 
" ceded by two nominatives of different persons, the 
'* relative and the verb may agree with either, according 
*' to the sense : as, I am the man who command you ; 
*' or, I am the man who conmiands you." These two 
sentences have different meanings. The first requires 
transposing, so that the relative and its clause may 
follow next after its antecedent, /, who command you^ 
am the man, of whom something is predicated. The 
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oth^r sentence is correct. It declares that the speaker 
Is the man who commands those to whom he speaks. 

8. Relatives always precede the verb. This is 
apparent, because they connect that which is expressed 
by the verb, to the antecedent of which it is expressed. 

9. That, may, with perfect propriety, be employed 
to refer to persons as well as to things : because, al- 
though we consider it a relative, it is the demonstrative 
pronoun, pointing out the particular object to which it 
refers. Thus, the man that came yesterday ^ took away 
the horse, that I sold him. The man took away the 
horse. What man ? That (man who) came yester- 
day. What horse did he take 1 That (which) I sold 
him. (Vide Cap. 6, Par. 14.) 

10. That, Murray says, has sometimes who for 
its antecedent, and he gives an example : Who, that 
has any sense of religion, would have argtted so f This 
sentence, although in the interrogative form, expresses 
a conviction that, no one having any sense of religion 
would have argued so ; rather than asks whether any 
one, who has any sense of religion, would have argued 
so ? The construction is bad : one relative should not 
refer to another. Relative clauses are notes appended 
to a sentence : and a note upon a note is vicious com., 
position. 

11. A phrase or a sentence may be the antecedent of 
'Which : because we may wish to refer to the predica*- 
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tion made by the phrase, or to the matter expressed by 
the sentence. 

12. The relative in the objective case is sometimes 
omitted after an adjective, in the superlative degree : 
as, Tht9 is one of the beat booh I Juwe read. He ta the 
most pleasing man I ever met. 




ADJECTIVES. 

CAP. 16. 1, The Syntax of 

adjectives is a very simple matter : because, not having 
any relative quality, they are not likely to cause con- 
fusion. 

2. Every adjective qualifies some noun ; although, 
in some cases, in which the noun is not expressed, the 
adjective is said to qualify a verb, in the infinitive 
mood : as. To see is pleasant^ to be blind is unfortunate. 
In what jrespect can the verb, to be bUnd^ be said to be 
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unforhmaie» The state or condition expressed by the 
verb, is an unfortunate one : and one of those words, 
state and condition j is the noun qualified by the adjec- 
tives, pleasant and unfortunate. Adjectives used as 
nouns, are not exceptions to the above rule : ascitis 
well to etdtivate the acquaintance of the wise and the 
good. Persons or men is tiie noun qualified by wise and 
good. 

3. It should be borne, in mind that, by what is 
called the "comparison" of adjectives, one noun is 
compared to another, with regard to the qualification 
expressed of them by the adjective : and not that, two 
difierent qualifications of the same noun are put in com- 
parison : thus, to say. He is as wise as he is good, or, he 
is mare wise than good, (which are modes of expression 
not uncommon,) is incorrect. One man may be wiser 
than another, and one may be better than another ; but, 
the two adjectives can not be compared one with the 
other. The error is not so obvious, nor is it so great, 
when adjectives expressing distinctions of the same 
general idea are put in comparison with one another : 
thus. The cistern is longer than it is broad, and deeper 
than it is long. Long, broad, and deep, all express 
distinctions of one general idea, measurement ; but, as 
the length, breadth, and depth, are compared with 
regard to their magnitude, the correct mode of express- 
ing the comparison is to say, Hie length of the cistern is 
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greater than its breadth, and its depth is greater than its 
length. 

4. As some adjectives, from their nature, can 
qualify only in one degree, and, therefore, have no 
degrees of comparison ; for the same reason, their force 
can not be increased or diminished by the use of 
adverbs : thus, right is simply right ; a thing can not 
be more right than another ; nor can it be rather right ; 
nor very right. (Cap. 7, Par. 13.) 

5. We should be careful not to append to a noun 
an adjective, which expresses an idea incongruous with 
that expressed by the noun : thus, good virtues. Virtue 
contains the idea of goodness: large virtues. Large, 
expressing the idea of measurement, can be associated 
only with nouns which admit of measurement : Pleasing 
pleasures. Vheomfortable pains, &c. This, speaking 
strictly, is not part of syntax ; but it is worthy to be 
mentioned. 
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VERBS. 

CAP. 17. 1. The Syntax of 

verbs is the most important part of Grammar. Syntax 
means the arranging together^ or the rightly ordering : 
and the rightly ordering the expressions of our ideas, is 
undoubtedly essential in order to our being understood. 

2. There must be a verb in every sentence. In 
Cap. 12, Par. 3, a sentence is defined to be a complete 
predication or proposition, which can not be made 
without declaring that something exists, or acts, or 
endures, and, to do that, reqidres a verb. Short sen- 
tences are often used in which no verb is apparent: 
but, on examining the meaning of them, it will be 
found that a verb is understood : that is, from the na- 
ture of the sentence, it is understood to express an 
idea which it does not explain in words : thus, if some 
circumstance have been narrated, and a person say. 
Well / what then ? we understand him to mean, what 
followed then f The yerb followed is understood. 
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Most of the errors in composition, and of the ambi- 
guities in language, which we meet with, arise from 
not observing what words are thus omitted, and, when 
a sentence appears ambiguous or incorrect, the first 
thing to do, in order to examine it, is to fill up all the 
omissions ; in other words, to write at length all the 
words which are understood. By which means, the 
relation which exists between the words is made ap- 
parent. This practice of omitting those words which 
it is not necessary to insert, is called Elipsis (which is 
a Greek word, signifying left out.) And, if care be 
taken that only such words as it is not necessary to in- 
serty are omitted, Elipsis is a most valuable assistant to 
language, lessening the tediousness of expressing 
thought in words. But, no word may be omitted; 
unless what word is intended, is so plain, that the word 
may be, correctly, said to be undebstood. 

3. Every verb must have a nominative, either ex- 
pressed or understood; because every action or condition 
must be performed or exist ; and the name of the actor 
or of that which e:psts, is the nominative to the verb. 
And every active verb must have an objective : that is, 
there must be, either expressed or understood, an 
object or end to the action of the verb : thus ihe horse 
runs. Runs is a neuter verb : therefore the nomina- 
tive and the verb form a sentence, the sense is complete 
without w\j other object. The horse draws^ Draws is 
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an active yerb. And, as the horse can not draw, un. 
less something is drawn, the object or end of the action 
of the verb is either cart, or. waggon, or chaise. Al- 
thongh, merely to say the horse draws, leaves the sense 
incomplete, because we do not know what is drawn : 
yet, if we are looking at a horse, which is drawing a 
cart, it is correct to say. He draws well, because it is 
ITKDESSTOOD that CAST is the object of the verb. In 
such cases as this EUpsis is correctly employed. 

4. Cobbett, in his Grammar, has written a very 
long article to show in what consists the difference 
between the object of the action expressed by an active 
verb, and the ezister in the state or condition expressed 
by a passive verb. 

The article is instructive, although founded, on a 
mistaken idea of the nature of a passive verb. He 
says, '' John smites Peter. Peter is smitten hg John. 
" In both cases Peter is in the same condition with re- 
" gard to the action expressed by the verb ; yet, in the 
^' first he is in the objective case, in the other in the 
" nominative.'^ Now, in the second sentence, Peter is 
the nominative to the verb is, and the sentence merely 
says that, Peter is, or exists, in the condition smitten. 

And, thus, all passive verbs merely declare that their 
nominatives exist in the condition expressed 1>y the 
verb, of which the past participle follows. Indeed, 
the verb is not active or passive. It is thenomina* 

G 
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tive, wMch is actiTe or pluudve with regard to the verb. 
With an active yerb, the nominatlye acts or performs 
the action of the verb : -with the passive verb, the 
nominative passively is in the condition expressed bj 
the verb. 

5. Verbs agree in number and person with their 
nominativeB. This is obviously for a reason similar to 
that which obliges pronouns to be of the same number 
and person as the words for which they are substi- 
tuted. Vide Cap. 15. Par. 1. For if the verb do not 
agree in number and person with its nominative, the 
expression made by the verb, will appear to be made, 
not of the nominative for ^ich it is intended, but of 
the nearest preceding nominative with which it does 
agree. But, as the second person singular is not used, 
the third person singular of the indicative is the only 
change of which the verb is susceptible : and, there- 
fore, a very little care will prevent mistake in this 
respect. Yet, many instances occur, in which several 
words connected by conjunctions or relatives, precede 
the verb ; and, from inattention, the verb is made to 
agree wilh the one nearest to it, thus destroying the 
sense. Thus, '* One or two perhe^ have deserted their 
tohurs^ the flnt can^mign.** — sirjeim at. AvMn, ontkeBipetA 
iff fhe ae p t &mia Att, '* 2W' coming nearest to the 
verb, the verb is put in the plural number. The 
two nominatives being referred to aeveralfy by the verb. 
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it must agree with both of them ; and, in order to do 
that, the verb must be repeated-^'' One^ perhapa^ has 
deserted hie coioure the firet campaign^ or perhaps two 
have done eo.*^ 

6. When several nouns united by Ihe copulatiye 
conjunction and, form a nominatire, ihe verb must be 
in the plural number, because it agrees with them 
collected. 

7. When several nouns in the singular number are, 
by disjunctive conjunctions, united in the same predica- 
tion, the verb must be in the singular number, because 
it agrees with ^ch of them separately. And, for this 
reason, nouns which differ in number or in person, can 
not be, by a disjunctive conjunction, connected as a 
nominative to a verb. The sentence mi:^st be turned, 
and the verb must be repeated, as was shown in Par. 6. 

8. I^Quns of multitude, being nouns in the singular 
number, require their verb to be in tiie singular number, 
also. This sul]s}ect has been fully treated of in the 
Chapter on Pronouns. Cap. 16, Par. 4. 

9. In using a verb which has a relative pronoun 
for its nominative, care must be taken in observing 
what is the antecedent to the relative; because, the 
relative is of the same number and person as its ante- 
cedent ; but, as it has no changes to mark the variation, 
either in number or in person, the verb must be made 
to agree with the antecedent to its nominative, because, 
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i^en it will also agr^e with the relafive, which is of the 
same number and person as the antecedent. 

10. Sometimes a sentence is the nominative to the 
verb, in the same manner that a sentence is sometimes 
the antecedent to a relative, because we may wish to 
express some idea connected with the affirmation made 
by the sentence : in that case, the sentence is con- 
sidered as a nominative of the third person singular : 
thus, To exert ouradoea in the oauee of justice, is our 
duty. When the sentence is the nominative to the 
verb, a form of expression is generally used, in which 
a pronoun is employed as well as the sentence for 
which it stands. This is done to place Ihe verb at the 
beginning of the sentence, of which it is predicated, 
instead of at the end of it : thus, instead of saying as 
above, To exert ourselves in the cause of justice is our 
duty, the form of expression usuially adopted is. It is 
our duty to exert oursdves in the cause of justice. 

The rule which, in children's grammar books, is 
given for discovering the nominative to the verb is *' the 
*' word which answers to the question asked by who or 
^ what joined to the verb, is the nominative to the 
" verb." If, in accordance with this rule, we ask, What 
is our duty f the answer shows the sentence to be the 
nominative to the verb, 

11. A very important part of theSyntax of verbs is the 
use of the ti3C£6, especially of the fast iihs. There 
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ate several modes of expressing past time, according to 
the difference in the circumstances attending it. First, 
the regular form of the yerb : as, / worked. Secondly, 
the past time of the auxiliarj, to be, with the present 
participle of the verb : as, I was working. Thirdly, the 
past time of the auxiliary, lo do, with the infinitive of 
the verb : as, I did work. Fourthly, the present of the 
auxiliary, to hays, with the past participle of the 
verb : as / have worked. Fifthly, the past time of the 
auxiliary, to hate, with the past participle of the 
verb : as, / had worked. 

The variations with regard to time past, which are 
made by these different modes of expressing it, will be 
best shown by a few illustrations. 

The regular form of the verb expresses past time 
'more vaguely tiian any of the other methods : / worked 
yesterday y I wwkedhefore a certain time^ I worked after 
a certain time; but, / was working at a certain time. I 
was, at that particular specified time, performing the 
act of working. / did work is emphatic : thus, / did 
work before he came^ hut not afterwards; You did not 
work yesterday; I did work yesterday, I have worked^ 
expresses that the act is completed : as, / have worked^ 
but I do not work now, I had worked previous to some 
specified time. For the force of the auxiliary, have, 
see Cap. 8, Par. 23. , 

12. The fast time of the verb is a part of language^ 
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which is very often used incorrectly. In speaking in 
the past time, we are very apt to overlook the fact 
that the predication in the past time is made by the 
first verb only ; and that, having, by the nse of that 
verb, made the subject pbxsekt, all the verbs which 
follow, speak of it in the present time. We frequently 
hear such expressions as this : / expected to have been 
nble to have done it be/ore now. It should be, / ea^^ected^ 
that is, at some indefinite past time, / did expect^ to he 
able to do ity before the time now present. I should ha/ve 
been moat happy to have ohUged you^ if it had been in my 
power; meaning, I should be most happy to obUge you, 
tf it were in my power. As the sentence stands, it says. 
At some time pasty I should have been happy to assist 
you, if I hadj then^ had the power. 

13. The PAST TIMS, and the fast fabtioifle of 
some of the irregular verbs, are often used, the one for 
the other. To use the past participle instead of the 
past time is deemed very vulgar ; and some persons, 
anxious to avoid the appearance of vulgarity, fall into 
a blunder quite as bad, and use the past time instead 
of the past participle. Examples will suffice. She 
was singing, and after she had sang one song, she took a 
glass of water, and having drank it, began to sing ogam. 
Has that dog bit any one f Dead men are soon forgot. 
And so with swim, sfbing, take, BEGiiTy and 
others. 
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14. The coNDiTiONAi. pasx time is frequently used 
instead of the conditional future : '' He wisely con- 
^* sidered how gross a thing it were for mm of his qualify^ 
'^ wise and grave men, to Uve with such a multitude, and to 
*' he tenants at will under themJ^^^Bookmr. Would he 
ought to be used instead of were. '' / had thought, for 
** the honor of our nation, that this story was of English 
'' growth, and Chaucer's own.** — JDr^den. I would think, 
or, I wished to think, should be used. 

15. Neuteb yesbs, as their name implies, can 
not be either Active or Passive. Yet, we say. To sleep 
the sleq) of death; To live the life of a Christian; To 
walk a horse about. In the last example, we mean 
to make the horse walk. In the former two, which are 
examples of a mode of expression not unfrequently 
used, the language is strictly correct. If we supply 
the words which are omitted by Elipsis, the sentences 
are : He sle^s ; the sleep which he slaps is the sle^ of 
death. The life which he lives is the life of a Christian* 
We say also. He is fallen ; He is grown; that is. He is 
in a certain state. Grown and fallen may be considered 
adjectives. 
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ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, CONJUNCTIONS. 

CAP. 18. 1. In all the books 

beiring the title of Grammar-books, which I have seen. 
Adverbs, Prepositions, and Conjunctions, are treated of 
in a very vague manner, which shows that the writers 
are not satisfied with the account which they give of 
those Parts-of-Speech. Certainly, a very few rules 
and very little attention will make us masters of the 
use of them, sufficiently to prevent any great blunders : 
and that is all that can be done in a small treatise like 
this. Those persons who have leisure, and, especially, 
those whose occupation requires precision and accuracy 
in language, should study the " Diversion of Purley," 
in which work, these Parts-of-Speech are treated in a 
very masterly manner. It is there shown, that almost 
all of them are abbreviations, which is strictly in ac- 
cordance with what we find to be the use of them, viz. 
to avoid the necessity of using several words. 
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2. The cliief thing to be observed in the Syntax of 
adverbs is, to be very cautious in placing them. The 
meaning of a sentence is sometimes completely altered 
by misplacing an adverb : thus, *' Brutus perished 
*< untimely, and Csesar did no more.-^These words I 
'^ was repeating the next day to myself, when my Mend 
"appeared, and bade me good moirow.'^-^^fiirHf on 
Bapph»e$$. And, again, in the next paragraph. It 
" was thus, as I remember, not long since, you were 
*^ expressing yourself." These extracts are taken from 
pieces printed in a work called The Speaker^ which was 
one of my school-books ; and from which I have taken 
for examination one or two pieces which are at the end 
of this book. In this place, I have nothing to do with 
the word undmefy^ which, being an adjective, should, 
according to the construction of the English language, 
have fy appended to it, when used as an adverb. Per* 
haps untime/% would be an awkward word, but it is 
easy to say. The end of Brutus was unHmely, (See Cap. 
9, Far. 4.) In the first extract, the author says he 
was repeating these words the next day to myself y but 
he means, the next day I was repeating these words. To 
make the sentence correct, all that is required is to place 
'^the next day'' after '' to myself:' These words, I was 
repeating to myself the next day, that is, on the next day. 
In the other extract, he does not mean that, it is not 
long since he remembered; but that, it is not long 
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since you were expressing yourself. The aent^ce 
should be, It toaa thua^ w I remember^ that you were^ 
not long smce^ esepreaamg yourself. 

&. CONSEQXTElfTLT, ACCOBDINOLY, and a fow sir 

milar adverbs, are said to be '^ sometimes conjunc- 
tions." They are so, when they connect the purport 
of an argument with tiie reasoning which leads to it. 
But, they axe, at the same time, adyerbs. Conbe. 
avENiLT means that, that which follows is Uke, or as 
the comequenee of that which precedes : and, accobd- 
IVGLT means that, that which follows is m aocording 
with that which goes before. 

4. There is nothing particular to mention, concern- 
ing the placing of prepositions with regard to other 
words {i. e, their Syntax). But I will point out a few 
particulars, connected with these abbreviated-oonnec* 
tiyes or connectiye-abbreviaiions, in the hope of ere* 
ating a desire for further knowledge of them, which 
may be obtained by studying the work referred to in 
the first Paragraph of this Chapter. 

5. If is a corruption of the old verb yive. : and, 
when we say, if sueh am went take plaee^ we mean, 
oiYE or GSANT it to happen. The word, yivoy is still 
used in that sense in mathematical reasoning and in 
arguing. In some parts of England the uneducated 
say yin (g hard, meaning giren) instead of if. 

6. Bt and with are in some cases synonymous : 
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thus, He was killed hy a awards or^He woe killed toiih a 
eword* In the firat sentence, the construction is. He 
woe MUedj let there be a stoordy for bt is the imperative 
of BE. With is an old verb, meaning join : thus we 
still have withes, bands made £rom twisted osiers or 
twigs : and He mas killed teith a swordy is as though it 
were said. He tO€U killed^ join a sword. Now, when to 
the idea of some one killed, we join a sword, we un- 
derstand the killing to be done by the sword. 

7. In Paragraph 3 of this Chapter, some words are 
mentioned as called conjunctions, whidi words unite 
only the parts of a sentence, and do not unite words in 
the same predication : two words only do this, axd 
and WITH, which two words require a little attention. 
With is, as we have just seen, generally considered 
to be a preposition : because it governs an objective 
case : but with also joins words, in a manner very 
simUai^ to that in which they are joined by and. The 
fact is, these little words belong to one Part-of-Speech 
or to another, accordingly as they are used, because the 
division of words into these eight Parts-of-Speech, is 
merely an arbitrary arrangement. The stnct philo- 
sophical division being into tbbbs and koxtks, and 
contractions and corruptions from them. With go- 
verns an objective case because it is an active v^b, 
and means to bind tOy to join. Am), also, is an old 
English word, which means to form a heap. Now, 
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observe the difference between the two. John and 
WUUam ABE able to do it John^ with WiUkmy ts ahh 
to do it. In the first sentence, John, being coupled to 
William by a copulative conjunction, the two form a 
nominative, and require the verb to be in the plural 
nimiber. In the second example, John is the nomina- 
tive to the verb, and William is in the objective case, 
governed by the preposition with: for if with be a 
copulative conjunction, the verb should be in the plu- 
ral. But AND is a verb ; why then does not that also 
put William in the objective case ? 

With is an active verb : and is a neuter verb. The 
first sentence is, /oAn, William^ make a heap^ put 
them together : then, thet are able, &c. The second 
is, John is abUy S^e.^ join WilHam to him; yet both 
sentences convey the same meaning. 

''I conclude with this observation, that gentie.^ 
'^ ness of manners, with firmness of mind, is a short, but 
'' fiill description of human perfection,*' kc^^cfk uiet fid d 

8. When several nominatives of the singular number 
are connected by the conjunction ob, the verb is in 
the singular number, because it agrees with one only, 
although it is not defined which of them is the nomi- 
native. Ob is sometimes used where and should be, 
and when it is so used, the agreement of the sentence 
is destroyed. Thus, from one of South's Sermons-* 
**' Wringing the hands, knocking the breast, or wishing 
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"one's self unborn, are but the ceremonies of sorrow, 
" the pomp and ostentation of an effeminate grief, which 
" speak, not so much the greatness of the misery, as the 
'* smaUness of the mind." 

Or should be and. The sentence is yery bad as it 
now stands. 



PUNCTUATION. 

CAP. 19. 1. We have seen that the 

letters of a language are a set of symbols, by different 
combinations of which, persons using that language, 
represent their ideas. 

2. The making the proper combination to represent 
each idea, constitutes Orthography, or Spelling. And, 
by changing the order of the combination of the letters 
which constitute the word, or by additions to them, or 
by abstractions from them, are expressed the differ- 
ences in the condition or '^ posture" of the idea of 
which that word is the, sign, which is Etymology, The 
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arranging the words in a sentence, so as to make them 
represent correctly the order of the combination of 
ideas which constitutes the expression made in the 
sentence, is Syntax. 

8. In expressing ideas by spoken words, there are, 
in addition to the properly arranging words, irariationB 
in manner of expression, which variations require to 
be indicated, when spoken language is represented by 
symbolic. This is effected, partly by the employment 
of two sorts of letters, called capitals and italics ; 
each of which differs in form from the others, as well 
as from the sort of letter which is generally used ; and 
partly by the use of marks called stops and notes. 

4. It must be remarked that, to indicate by signs 
the manner of expression, is a very different matter 
from representing an idea by a combination of letters. 
The latter is a settled thing, the meaning of which 
every body can understand ; but the former is very in- 
definite. Thus, on seeing the six letters l, e, t, t, e, b, 
every body, who is acquainted with the language, 
has the same idea conveyed to his mind : but, a person 
can not tell ttrhat length of pause is indicated by one 
of the stops, because some persons speak more ra- 
pidly than others do. All that one of these marks can 
do, is to denote the prop<»tion of the pause to be 
made in that place, as compared to the length of the 
pause to be made where one of Ihe others occurs. 
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• 

6. The stops are, the cohha ( , ), the semicolon 
( ; ), the GOI.OK ( : ), and the poikt, or, full stop ( . ). 
The reladve proportion of the pause marked by these 
stops is, OHE, for the comma; two, for the semi- 
colon ; XBBEE, for the colon ; foub, for the pebiob, 
when it merely finishes a sentence ; but, if the sentence 
be the end of a paragraph, then the period is a rest of 
longer duration. 

'6. The notes are, the note of intebbogation ( ? ) ; 
the note of adkibation, or exclamation ( ! ) ; the 
note of quotation, or, extbact ( " " ) : the hyphen 
( - ) ; the apostbophe (' ) ; the pabenthesis [ ( ) ]. 
There are other marks used in writing ; some of which 
are, necessarily, employed by every one, although 
most of them are technical marks belonging to the 
printer's occupation. The mark of omission ( a ) ; the 
marks of transposition ( i I, A CUD) ; (1[ ) for 

PABAQBAPH ; ( § ) for SECTION ; the DASH ( — ) ; 

STABS and other marks, referring to similar marks 
affixed to notes in the margin, &c. 

7. The COMMA is used much mor« frequently than 
either of the other stops, because a comma is used 
wheiaever a pause is required, however slight. When 
an abvfirb comes between the auxiliary and the verb, 
it is preceded by a comma and followed by one. A 
clause introduced into a Bentence adverbially, or, paren- 
thetically, is by commas sepaxated from the test of the 
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sentence. The relative with its clause, is, in the same 
way, separated from the rest of the sentence. When a 
phrase, or, a sentence is the nominative to the verb, 
a comma is inserted between it and the verb : thus 
showing that the several words, which compose the 
nominative, are taken collectively for that purpose. 
Phrases in apposition, axe separated by the comma, 
and so, likewise, are two nouns, or more, in the same 
predication. Two adjectives, or more, qualifying the 
same noun, are separated by the comma; but, no 
comma is inserted between the last adjective and the 
noun. The comma is used where there is an Elipsis in 
construction. 

8. No rules can be given for the use of the semi- 
colon ; but, it may be remarked, that it most frequently 
is used where the relation between the clauses, which 
it separates, is expressed by conjunctive adverbs, but^ 
consequently y therefore^ and similar words ; as, in this 
sentence. No rides can be given, ^c. ; but, 

9. Clauses, separated by a colon, have not so inti- 
mate a connection, as those separated by the semi, 
colon : they more nearly resemble distinct sentences : 
indeed, they are distinct sentences ; but, the relation 
between them is too close to require the full stop. 
The three clauses, into which the preceding sentence 
is divided by the colons, are three distinct sentences ; 
yet, the full stop would be too long a pause between 
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them. The mode of using the stops is illustrated in 
the specimens of grammatical criticism which follow 
this chapter. 

10. The note of intebbogation, at the end of a 
sentence, shows that the sentence is spoken in the 
manner of asking a question. 

11. The note of exclamation or admiration 
indicates what its name expresses. Remark the differ- 
ence between the manner of expression in a sentence 
followed by the note of interrogation; and, the same sen- 
tence followed by the note of exclamation. How many 
instances have we of chastity and prudence in the fair 
sex f How many instances have we of chastity and 
prudence in the fair sex ! In the interrogative sentence, 
the emphasis is laid on how many^ and the sentence 
implies the opposite to that which is expressed by the 
exclamatory sentence, in which the emphasis is laid 
on mmi,y and have. This is eulogistic : the other is 
injurious. 

12. The ( " " ) inverted commas, which are used 
to mark an extract or quotation, are also used to mark 
out any particular passage, which is intended to be 
considered as not immediately connected with the 
context : in fact, which is to be considered an extract. 

13. The HYPHEN is used to join words : as, 
dog-cart. It is also used to join words to make an 
adverb or adjective : the never-to-be-forgotten cruelty, 

H 
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14. The AFosTBOFH£ or mark of slisiok, is prin- 
cipally employed before the s, which marks the pos- 
sessive case, E being struck out. 

15. The PABEKTHESis, or (pair of) bbackets, 
encloses some explanatory word or phrase, which might 
be omitted ; and which is considered as supplementary. 

16. The mark of omission is placed under the 
writing, at the place where we wish to insert some 
word or phrase, which has been omitted, or, which we 
see will render the sense more clear, and, which is 
generally written oyer the spot where the mark is 
placed. 

17. The mark of transposition (1, 2, &c.) is used 
to indicate that the words misplaced, are to be taken 
in the order in which they are numbered. The other 
mark shows that the words enclosed in the line, 
are to be inserted at the place where the mark of 
omission is. 

18. (^) and (§) are very little used. 

The DASH is used only in narrative or descriptive 
writing, to indicate hurry and excitement. A man of 
business should never use it ; as he should never be in 
a hurry, or, excited. 

19. Stabs, asiebisks, daggebs, gbosses, xet. 
TEBS, NTTMBEBs, and other devices, are confined in 
their use to printed books. 

20. Capitals are used in writing and in printing 
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to begin a sentence, and tlie first letter of a proper 
noun is usually a capital. They are also used in print- 
ing, to mark a word or phrase as being particularly 
emphatic: for which purpose, in writing, lines are 
drawn under the words, which are supposed to be in 
capitals: three lines under a letter or word denotes 
that it is a LARGE CAP : two lines indicate small 
GAPS : and one line under a word indicates that it is in 
italics: which are used to mark out words as taken 
separately, or, as being distinct from the rest of the 
matter. 
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CAP. XX. 1. The best means 

for preventing the falling into error, is to point out 

the error to be avoided. When we perceive the errors 

in the writing of other persons, we shall not be likely 

to fall into the same errors ourselves : and, as example 

is better than precept ; to point out the faults in some 

of the pieces which are put into the hands of students, 

as specimens for them to follow, is the way to teach 

them to detect breaches of grammar wherever they 

occur, and, to avoid being guilty of the same thing. 

With this view, we will take a few pieces from The 

Speaker y a book well known to most students of English, 

and which contains extracts from the works of some 

excellent writers. 

2. Page 109.— On Aoger. — " Since anger is natural and 
" useful to man, entirely to banish it from our breast would be 
^' an equally foolish and vain attempt, for as it is difficult, and 
*' next to impossible, to oppose nature with success, so it were 
*^ imprudent, if we had it in our power, to cast away the weapons 
** with which she has furnished us for our defence.'^ 
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^^ Entirely to banish it from our breast would be an 
equally foolish and vain attempt,''* is not common sense. 
If it be banished, the attempt to banish it is not vain, 
but successful. The author means that, the attempt to 
banish it, entirely, from our breasts, would be both 
foolish and vain. Then, " to oppose nature tvith success,** 
How can success oppose nature ? The meaning is, " to 
oppose nature is difficult: and to be successful in the 
(^position is almost impossible.** " It were imprudent,** It 
wouM be imprudent ; and the rest of the sentence re- 
quires transposing. ^ The meaning is not, '<«V w(mld be 
imprudent, if we had it in our power to be so;** but, that, 
^^it would be imprudent to cast away the weapons with 
which nature has furnished us for our defence, if we had 
the power to cast them away.** Besides, there is no si- 
milarity, or possibility of comparison, between the two 
clauses, which are put in comparison by so and as. 
This sentence is very bad indeed. 

'< The best annour against injustice is a proper degree of 
" spirit, to repel the wrongs that are done, or designed against 
" us ; but if we divest oursehes of all resentment, we shall, 
" perhaps, prove too irresolute and languid, both in resisting the 
'* attacks of injustice, and inflicting punishment upon those who 
<< haye committed it." 

" Done or designed ayainst us.** We say, ** done to its, 
and designed against us.** There is an awkwardness 
about the latter part of the sentence, ^* resisting the 
attacks of infustice,** followed by *' inflicting punishment 
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on those who have committed ttJ* The first part gives 

us the notion of its not being committed ; and then the 

foUo^dng part assumes it to have been committed. 

The sentence requires an addition, or else remodelling. 

'' In resisting the attacks of injustice^ and where it has 

been committed, in inflicting punishments on those who 

have committed it,^* 

'^ We shall therefore sink into contempt, and by the tamencigs 
<< of onr spirit shall invite the malicious to abuse and affront ns. 
" Nor will others fail to deny ns the regard which is due from 
" them, if once they think us incapable of resentment." 

" Therefore,'' should be " thereby r The sentence, as 
it stands, says that, '* The regard is due to us from others, 
if they think us incapable of resentment;'' but, the 
meaning is, *^ nor unll others, if once they think us in- 
capable of resentment, faU to deny us the regard which is 
due from them," 

3. Page 141. — Sir John St. Anbin's speech for Repealing the 
Septennial Act. — <^ The subject matter of this debate is of rach 
^* importance, that I should be ashamed to return to my electors 
^' without endeavouring, in the best manner I am able, to declare 
" publicly the reasons which induced me to give my most ready 
*' assent to this question." 

" The subject matter" is tautology. " The svbjeet of 

this debate is of so much (not such) importance" To 

endeavour, is to strive in the best manner you are able. 

This, also, is tautology ; but it is not what the speaker 

means : he means, *' he wiU endeavour to declare pub- 

Ucly, in the best manner he is able, the reasons^" &c. 
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Besides, '^ endeavouring to declare publicly ^^ &c. He 
does not mean that, at some future time, he will en- 
deavour to declare the reasons : he is actually standing 
up dedaiing them. The sentence should be, *' / should 
he ashamed to return to my electors^ without declaring 
publicly f in the beet manner I am ahle^ the reasons j* &cc. 
" Induced'* should be in the present time; because, as 
he is advocating the cause, it is clear that the reasons 
still induce him. '' Question " should be measure ; but 
parliamentary language is rather loose. 

'' The people have an nnqaestionable right to frequent new 
*' parliaments by ancient usage ; and this usage has been confirmed 
" by several laws, which have been progressively made by our 
" ancestors, as often as they found it necessary to insist on this 
« essential privilege." 

The first clause, which terminates at the semi-colon, 
is a supreme blimder. In the first place, " unquestion- 
able** should be ^^incontrovertible;*' because, if the 
right be unquestionable, it cannot be called in question, 
and *^ it wotdd not be found necessary to insist upon it,** 
An incontrovertible right may be called in question ; 
but, being *' insisted on" and the opposition being over- 
come, it is ** conformed^* Then, although the difference 
between the adjective, frequent^ and the verb, to fre- 
quini^ is wide when the words are spoken, there is no 
difference when they are written; and the sentence 
may be read *Uhat the people have a right to frequent 
(verb) new parliaenents.** And, it is '' by ancient usage^ 
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that the people have the right ;^^ not, *' they have the right 
to parliament hy ancient usage,^* The " /atr«" were not 
^^progressively made ;" each law was made at once : the 
seyeral laws were made at different times. Moreover, 
" the essential privilege*^ which they found it '* necessary 
to insist on" was not that of making new laws, which 
is what is expressed by the sentence ; but it was the 
privilege of '* holding frequent new parliaments,** 

'^ Parliaments were generally annual, but ne^er continued 
" longer than three years, till the time of Henry the Eighth. 
*' He, sir, was a prince of unruly appetites, and of an arbitrary 
^' will ; he was impatient of every restraint ; the laws of God and 
« man fell equally a sacrifice, as they stood in the way of his 
'^ avarice, or disappointed his ambition ; he therefore intro- 
« duced long parliaments, because he very well knew that they 
*' would become the proper instruments of both ; and what a 
" slavish obedience they paid to all his measures is very well 
** known." 

The first sentence requires to be transposed ; because, 
if the assertion that ^* parliaments were generally an^ 
nuaV* be prefaced by " till the time of Henry the 
Eighth" it is correct ; but, as it, now stands, the first 
part of the sentence is untrue until the latter part is 
added to it. " The laws of God and man fell egualfy a 
sacrifice" should be, "Mtf laws of God^ and those of 
man, fell alike a sacrifice." The laws were not made 
by God and man, conjointly. ^^As they stood in the 
way :" ** when they stood in the way." " He therefore 
introduced long parliaments" In consequence of what. 
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does there/ore {oUow} The consequence follows, ^'he- 
cause he very weU knew they would become the proper 
inatrumenta of both" Of both what? His unruly 
passions and arbitrary will ? or, the laws of God and 
those of man } or, his ayarice and ambition ? The 
last are what is intended ; but both is placed so far from 
them, that the connection does not readily appear. 
Then, ** to pay obedience to measures,** And, again, 
" sufficienUy known'* Known sufficiently for what } 

Although this paragraph is so bad, a very little 
alteration will make it express the speaker's meaning — 

" Until the reign of Henry the Eighth, parliaments were usaaily 
'^ annual, hut never continued longer than three years. He, sir^ 
'< was a prince of unruly appetites, and of an arhitrary will : he 
<< was impatient of every restraint : the laws of Grod, and those 
" of man, were, alilce, sacrificed, when they stood in the way of 
« his avarice, or disappointed his amhition ; and he introduced 
<' long parliaments, because he knew very well that they would 
« become the proper instruments of these ; and what a slavish 
'< obedience they paid to all his commands, is very well known." 

4. Page 138. — Mr. Pulteney's speech on the Motion for 
Beducing the Army.—*' We have heard a great deal about par- 
« liamentary armies, and about an army continued from year to 
^ year. I have always been, sir, and always shall be, against a 
" standing army of any kind : to me, it is a terrible thing, whether 
'* under that of parliamentary or any other designation. A stand- 
'* ing army is still a standing army, whatever name it be called by ; 
<' they are a body of men distinct from the body of the people ; they 
'' are governed by different laws ; and, blind obedience, and an 
*' entire submission to the orders of their commanding officer, is 
'' their only principle. The nations around us, sir, are already en- 
" slaved, and have been enslaved, by those very means ; by means of 
'' their standing armies, they have every one lost their liberties," Ao. 
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** To me it %8 a terrible thmg^ whether under that of 
parliamentary or any other designation.^' For wliat 
noun is ^^substituted : the meaning is, ^' to meitis a 
terrible thing ; either under the designation^ parliament 
targ, or^ under any other name,** The next clause 
requires to be transposed; for, ** a landing army is stiU 
a standing army^* is a ridiculous truism ; but if he say, 
'* by whatever name a standing army is called^ it is sUU 
(i. e. it rests or remains) a standing ormy^' the words 
express clearly his meaning. They are a body of men. 
*— '* It is J* that is, *' a standing army ;'* a noun in the 
singular number, is a body of men. ** They are 
governed by different laws*'* is correct; because, wwn 
is the original precedent for which they is substituted ; 
but, it would be better to employ Elipsis, and to leare 
o\A *'^ they are ;** then, the phrase, ^^ governed by differ- 
ent laws,*' would stand in apposition with ^^ distinct 
from the body of the people,** " The nations around usj 
sir, are already enslaved, and have been enslaved by those 
wry means.** It is impossible to find the meaning, of this 
sentence : I suppose it to be, " The nations around us, 
either, are now enslaved, or, have, at some time past, been 
enslaved by this very means.** He says, " those means :*' 
he has mentioned only one means, standing armies. 
Then, '^ by means of their standing armies, they have 
every one lost their liberties, certainly should be, every one 
of them has lost its liberty by means of its standing army.** 
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5. The last two specimens are taken from speeches, 
which, certainly, axe not likely to be arranged so well as 
written composition ; but when a speech is printed in a 
book, we may expect that it has been read through 
and corrected. Now, let us take a composition, which, 
from the circumstances connected with it, was, without 
doubt, very cautiously written, and very carefully re- 
vised ; I mean the last charge of the Bishop of London ; 
and, without saying a word with reference to the 
matter of it^ examine the manner of it; bearing in 
mind that it was written by a learned man ; most pro- 
bably, revised by learned men : and, addressed to men 
of education. 

On the first page, he says — " It toiU be my erutea- 
vour,'' for, ^^ I wiU endeafxmr :^* that is not very bad. 
Then he says, " And to draw from them the lessons 
which they may seem to have been designed to teachj* He 
is speaking of " the most remarkable features of tike 
church's recent history ;" and he means, " to draw from 
them the lessons which they (do) seem, to be designed to 
teach.'' 

At the bottom of the page, he says — " Bat yoa will naturally 
" expect that, before I enter upon any other subject, I should 
'* make some allusion to the charge delivered to you on the ocpa- 
« sion of our last synodical meeting, which has given rise to so 
«< much discussion, aod has called forth the expression of so great 
" a variety of opinion." 

He says, they wHl expect that he should make, &c. : 
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he means, ^' They wiU naturaUy expect him to mdkey^ &c. 

Then, '< on the occaeum of our last synodical meeting :" 

he deliyered it at the meeting. But, the crowning 

blunder is in the placing of poor which and his clause : 

which refers to synodical meeting, and asserts that, the 

synodical meeting has given rise to discussion ; but 

those, who are acquainted with the matter, know that 

it was not the meeting, but the charge, which gave rise 

to the discussion, &c. To make the Bishop say that 

which we know he meaned, the sentence should be, 

*' some aUtuion to the charge, which was delivered to you, 

" at our last synodical meeting, and which has given 

" rise,'* &c. 

The next sentence is ambiguous, from the omission 

of two commas. *' And indeed I might not unfitly avail 

^^ myself ;'' there should be a comma after *^ might," 

and another after '' not un^tly" If those two be not 

inserted, read the sentence with a comma between 

" not " and " unfitly,** and remark the di£ference. 

On the second page ; " I might easily fortify the position which 
" I had taken, in all its most important points, by the authority 
'< of many of the ablest defenders of our Reformed Church, and 
*' re-assert, under cover of their venerable names, what I am per- 
'^ snaded are the true principles of its doctrine and discipline." 

This sentence reqidres remodelling. The Bishop 
means, ^' the position which he took ;** or, *' which he 
^^ has taken :** and he does not mean that he took it in 
all its most important points ; but that, he could easily 
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fortify it in all its most important points : also, by mis- 
placing the phrases, he makes it appear that he took 
the position by the authority of many of the ablest 
defenders, &c. ; not that he could fortify it by their 
authority. " /fe," instead of referring to church, re- 
fers to position, and makes arrant nonsense of the 
whole passage. 

The meaning may be clearly expressed by the same 
words, if they be differently arranged. " The post- 
'* tion, which I have taken, may easily he fortified in aU 
" its most important points, by the authority of many of 
" the ablest defenders of our Reformed Church ; and, 
" under cover of their venerable names, I can re-assert 
" that which I am persuaded is the true doctrine and 
*' discipline of that Church,'^ 

On the same page, " yet'^ is used instead of "a/- 

ready,'' 

On the next page, he says — '< I can not state them more 
^^ dearly, nor more succinctly, than in the words employed by 
^' our venerable primate, in his pastoral letter addressed to the 
" clergy and laity of his province, in the beginning of last year." 

He means, " addressed in the beginning of last year, 
" to the clergy and laity of his province :^^ not, addressed 
at some indefinite past time, to the clergy and laity 
who, in the beginning 9f last year, were in his pro- 
vince. 

Again — <* This not having been the case, it is not to be won- 
** dered at if, in many instances, the laity regarded with suspicion 
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" a retnm to the more ftrictly legal and regular mode of oele* 
'^ bratiog diTine lerrice/' dtc, 

'' This not being the case" ** Is it to be wondered at, 
" if: " there is no |^ in the case ; the laity did regard 
them with suspicion ; |f should be that; besides, '* no/ 
" to be wondered at,^' is roundabout English. Then 
" the more strictly legaV Of course, the mode they 
were called on to quit was strictly legal ; as they were 
to leave it for one more so. The Bishop did not mean 
that. He could have said, " This not being the case, is 
'* it surprising that, in many instances, the laity regarded, 
*' with suspicion, a return to the legal and regular mode 
'* of celebrating divine worship," &c. This was his 
meaning ; but, if he had said it, he would have said 
the mode of celebrating divine worship, which was 
quitted, was not regular and legal ; and to avoid the 
dilemma, he wrote ungrammatically. 

In another place, he tajf — " In justice to myielf, I am bomid 
" to state, that upoo a calm and careful review of the opinions 
*^ contained in my last charge, I can not discover any to which I 
'^ need scruple to avow my continued adherence. Those which 
*^ relate entirely to questions of doctrine, I think I was called upon 
*' by the actual state of the church to declare freely, and without 
'' reserve. They are not matters which admit of any question of 
'' expediency, nor may they be made the subjects of any temporis- 
<< ing policy, as far as relates to the open avowal of them, with 
** whatever degrees of charity we may think it right to tolerate 
" the maintenance of diflferent opinions on the part of others." 

This is tolerably clear, till we come to, " nor may 
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they he made the subjects of any temporising policy,^' It 
is to be hoped that this is only a grammatical blunder, 
and that the Bishop did not mean that which his words 
convey to our minds : he says, " questions of doctrine 
** may not be made the subfects of any temporising policy^ 
" as far as relates to the open avowal of them ;" then, by 
implication, they may, in all other respects, {i. e. as to 
belief in them, or, as to acting in accordance with 
them,) be made the subjects of a temporising policy. 
The clause should be omitted. Tok^te with degrees 
of charity, is neither grammar nor Christianity. 

On the next page — " It is, I am persuaded, by the use of an 
" unwarrantable licence in this respect, on the part of the clergy, 
'^ that some congregations have been led to doubt the scriptural 
'' character of some of our offices, when they saw them mutilated, 
*^ or the church's order neglected by their ministers." 

Their, following them, which is substituted for offices, 

seems to represent the same word; but, the Bishop 

means the ministers of the " congregations,^^ not, of the 

offices. 

On the next page. — *^ I Imow of no more probable method of 
« unsettling ardent and sensitive minds. '^ 

"iVb more probable method T^ No method more likely 

to unsettle. 

Then the next sentence. — *' I confess that I can not understand 
'< how any person professing to be a member of our own branch of 
^' the Catholic Church, can reconcile it to his conscience to be in 
<< any way accessory to proceedings, the effect of which upon the 
*' minds of those who are imperfectly instructed, must be to di- 
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** miniBh the seeming importance of those fundamental difiPerences 
*' which separate the Churches of England and Rome ; to malce 
" them dissatisfied with the doctrine and discipline of the one, 
** and to habituate them to regard with complacency, and in due 
^^ time with affection, the worst errors of the other.'' 

In charity, it is to be hoped that this sentence is like 
the one on p. Ill, a grammatical blunder only. Tlie 
Bishop says '* seeming importance of fundamental differ- 
" ences ;" if the differences be fundamental, the im- 
portance of them is more than seeming. We can 
hardly suppose him to mean that the differences are so 
slight that they only seem to have an importance, 
which in reality they have not. It is to be hoped that 
the sentence is intended to express that which it would 
express, the word seeming being omitted. Then, how 
awkwardly is the separation between the churches ex- 
pressed by joining them together : woidd it pot be 
better to say, " separate the Church of JEnffland from 
" that of Rome ? " Again, the two churches are re- 
ferred to by one and other: now, the acknowledged 
rule for referring to two precedents, by this and that, 
or, by one and other ^ is, " this and one refer to the pre- 
" cedent nearest to them ; that and other to the more dis^ 
" tant:" therefore, in this sentence on« refers to the 
Church of Rome, and other to that of England ; but, 
the contrary is intended. In most cases, it is better to 
use the words former and latter, instead of this and 
that, or one and other. 
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At the bottom of the same page — 

« Deeply as I deplore the loss of those who, from being amongst 
'* our Church's ablest and most zealons defenders, haye become 
*' her bitterest reyilers and assailants; I would rather see a mem- 
** ber of our communion pass over at once to the adversary's 
« camp, and from thence hurl defiance and reproach against those 
'^ whom he has deserted, than that he should continue amongst us 
'' only for the dishonest purpose (and such purpose has in one 
*' instance at least been openly avowed) of trying how much of 
" the Bomish system can be grafted upon her own ; in other 
'< words, how much of error can be grafted upon truth ; for this, 
« and nothing less than this, if we hold in good faith the doctrine 
« embodied in our Articles of Beligion, we must believe to be the 
" diflference." 

This sentence runs on very smoothly, till we come 
to her own. Poor possessive personal ! Who does 
she represent ? The sentence as it stands says, *'^for 
" the purpose of trying how much of the Romish system 
'* can he engrafted upon the Romish system ;" for, when 
speaking figuratively, system may be personified ; but 
the Bishop does not mean quite such nonsense. He 
passes several precedents, system, purpose, camp, com- 
munion, and mender, and inserts her as a substitute 
for " our Church,** which is at the other end of the sen- 
tence, separated from its substitute by the nouns above 
mentioned, each of which may be the precedent for 
which the pronoun is substituted. Suppose he had 
said our*s instead of her own, for he has just spoken of 
us as opposed to the Komish system. Then, '* we must 
believe to he the difference^* — between what things ? 

I 
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" between them, the Romish .system and our system^ 
So if he had used our's instead of her own, and had 
added " between them,'* we should not he able to mis- 
understand his meaning ; now, although it is possible 
to guess what he means, yet, a wrong guess may be 
made. 

On the 16th page — '' This U one of many objections which may 
« be made against what is called the Evangelical Alliance, an 
<< association , of which, although it contains within itself the 
'^ elements of disunion, and must soon crumble into pieces, if it 
^^ be not turned into a mere instrument of aggression against the 
^' Established Church, I feel myself bound to express my strong 
" disapprobation." 

The meaning is not, I feel myself bound to express 
disapprobation of it, if it be not turned into an instru- 
ment of aggression. The clause, ^^ I feel myself bound,** 
&c., should be inserted after " of which :" and the 
parenthetical clause, commencing although and ending 
church, has nothing to do with the sentence : if he con- 
sidered the Association mischievous, he was " bound to 
" express his disapprobation of it,** whether it contained 
** the elements of disunion,** &c., or not. If he chose to 
assert of the Association, that which is said in the 
clause, he should do so in a separate sentence. 

On the 19th page he says — ''Advance towards,** 
when he is speaking of a retrograde movement. 

On the 20th he says— "But a great number of those persons 
" who have been unhappily perverted, (and after all, how incon- 
** siderable is that number in comparison of those who hold fast 
" the truth without wavering,) seem to have been misled," do. 
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Not ^^ unhappify perverted ;" put the adverb in the 
right place, and say, *' who, unhappily, ham been per- 
" verted,*' The number meant by •' a great number,^* 
is only a part of ^^that inconsiderabk number;**, but, 
the demonstrative pronoun that makes the second word 
number refer to the first number ; yet the Bishop means 
" the nun^er of the perverted** is inconsiderable. 

This instance shows the danger of using parenthe- 
tical clauses. 

On the 21st. The " slavery of opinion** instead of 
to opinion : and lower down, " has not seen Jit to dele- 
" gate** for, " has seen Jit not to delegate,** 

On the 24th. "^ third most important question** < 
A third! Three superlatives ! "-4 third very important 
** question** 

The foregoing errors are a few selected from among 
the multitude with which the first half of this little 
pamphlet abounds, the other half is a much better 
composition, and appears to be the production of a 
different author. 

6. From the specimens which I have here given, 
may be seen that, the great rule to be attended to, in 
order to write correctly is, " Think ! ! whether the words 
'' employed express your meaning ; and, so express it, that 
" it can not be mistaken,** 

7. The literature of the present day, taken as a 
whole, does not rank high with regard to composition ; 
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yet we have some good writers, especially in the 
" maffaztnea,*^ Some of the "m«no«r«" and ** travels^' 
recently published, are disgraceful to the writers of 
them. The *^ leading articles'* of the '' Tmea^'' are, as 
a series, perhaps, the finest specimens of composition 
at present issuing from the press, and form the best 
subjects of study to a foreigner wishing to learn the 
English language. 
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H. G. COLLINS, 22, PATERNOSTER ROW. 

Tn oowne 0/ PtOMtxaAon^ <n One ShSUng MonMpParU, 

MEW UNIVERSAL, ETYMOLOfilCAL, TECHNOLOOICAL, 

AND 

PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 

OP THB ENGLISH LANOUAOR, KMBBACINO ALL TBB TBBMS USED TN 

ART, SCIRNCE, AND LITRRATUEE. 

The 80th Part was issued March Ist, 1848. Th<^ Work will be completed 
in about 10 more Parts, to form two handsome Royal Svo. Library Vols., 
each containing about 1000 pages. Yol T. is now published, price £ 1 Is. 

The rapid strides, made of late years, in the Arts, Sciences, and Mano- 
factnres, have occasioned the introduction into our language of a vast 
number of new words, some of them imported from yarious foreign lan- 
guages, others coined to name new inventions or discoveries, to suit the 
ideas of the inventor. This extension of language renders all the Diction- 
aries extant incomplete, and, m a great degree, valueless : a new English 
Dictionary was, therefore, absolutely required,— one which should em- 
brace all that has been previously collected in our best Dictionaries, with 
the addition of a vast amount of new matter . 

*»* The Publisher appeals with satisfaction to the opinions expressed 
by competent judges, as to the manner in which the want has been 
supplied. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" The work before us fills up a decided desideratum in the English 
Language. He would indeed be most unreasonable who did not own the 
debt due to the author in giving us the singular information of the Travel- 
ler, the deep learning bf the Divine, the curious play of the Philologists, 
the succint definitions of the Mathematician, the technical terms of the 
Manufacturer, the terminologv of the Naturalist, the newly-formed in- 
struments of the Musician, the ^^entie science of the Herald, and the 
abstruse information of the Physiologist." — New Q^arterljf Reeiew, Jaftu- 
ary, 1847. 

" We have already characterised this useful book, and are glad to 
find that it continues to merit all that has been said in commendation 
of its plan and execution •* — TaWa Magazine 

*' This is a truly valuable publication ; such a work has been long 
called for ; and from the manner in which this is produced, and its cheap- 
ness, it must have an extensive sale."— .^r«-{7niati Jcumdl, 

" A work of this description was much wanted. So many technical 
and exotic terms have of late years become naturalized with us, that 
even the * knowing ones' are sometimes at a loss ; no wonder, then, that- 
the young students of literaturo should frequentiy find themselves at sea, 
without a compass or rudder. We like the plan of tliis New Dictionary, 
and the execution is satisfactor^r." — WeshnJbnster Re/view. 

** This Dictionary, so extensive in design and usefiil in application, 
deserves especial notice ; its utility must strongly recommend iV'—Zhug- 
lasJerrdd. 

** This Dictionary contains several thousand words, introduced into use 
since the time of Johnson and Walker.''— Spectator. 

" It is not merely a Dictionary, but. it presents us with many of the 
features of an Encyclopndia ; retaining at the same time, the compact- 
ness of a Dictionary. The Author has performed his duty carefully and 
skilfully. It is an elaborate English Dictionary, complete to the pre&ent 
time."— Bamker'8 Magazine* 
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a WoBKS Published by H. G. Collins, 22, Patbbnoster Row. 

In a/ev> days, tmth a new Index o&rreeUsd up to tkeprueia time, wfcicfc i$ new at 

Press, and oontaimng more ^lan 60,000 j)lace«, with their Latitude 

and Longitude, 

GILBERT'S MODERN ATLAS. 

Sixty handsomo Maps, ftill coloured, which are now in the hands of the 
Engraver, being corrected to the present time, from the most authentic 
sources of information. Besides the Maps and Index, it contains a very 
excellent Treatise on the position— Social, Geographical, and PoUtical, 
of all the nations and people on the face of the earth : forming in one 
book, a complete geography, both pictorial as an Atlas, and, as a Trea- 
tise highly instructive and entertaining. 

iV»<^,— Handsomely Bound, with Patent India-Rubber Back,— fi2«. 6d. 



Just Published, in Imperial 9vo., coloured, priee only 12s , in paUnt binding, 

THE COLLEGE ATLAS, 



"9 

WITH A CONSULTING INDKX OF 25,000 PLACES. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST EVER PUBLISHED: 

Consisting of Thibty Labob Maps, beautifully engraved on steel, with 
Comparative Scales (a novel and valuable feature), and an Alphabetical 
Q-azeteer Index of the Latitudes and Longitudes of 26,000 Places. The 
public judgment of this work has decided, tiiat it is the best andctieapest 
Atias of Modern Geography ever produced. The Scale of the Maps, the 
copiousness and accuracy of the geographical information, tiie distinct- 
ness and beauty of the engraving, and the highly valuable Consulting 
Index, all combme to make it especially calculated for educational pur^ 
poses in Colleges and Schools, as well as Private Families. 



Now Beady,— Imperial 4(o 

GttBERrS FAMILY ATLAS, 

Containing Thirty handsome full coloured Maps, with Introductorj 
Letterpress, and a very copious Consulting Index of Latitudes and 
Longitudes. 

Price, — Handsomely Bound, with Faitent India-Rubber Back,— 18«. 



Likewise Beady,— Large ImperiiU 8oo. 

GILBERT'S JUNIOR ATLAS, 

Is a selection from " The College Atias," and contains Eleven Maps 
with a corresponding Index to 9,000 places. 

Prio0,— in Cloth, with Patent India-Rubber Back,— 5s. 6d. 
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MAPS FOR SCHOOLS & SEPARATE USE. 

In SheetSy Price 6d, plain y or 9d, coloured, viz: — 



The World in Hemispheres, douUe 

Map 
Ditto on Mercator's Projectioo, 
with circles of the Progress of 
Geographical discovery. doMe 
Map 
Europe 

England and Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland 
France 
Belgium 
Holland 
Prussia 

Sweden and Norway 
Denmark 
Russia and Poland 

Oreece and the Ionian Isles 

Spain and Portugal 

Germany (North) 

Ditto (South) 

Switserland and the Alps 

Austria 

Italy (North), and Corsica 

Ditto (South), and Sardinia 

Turkey in Europe 

Asia General 

Ditto Central, No. 1, Tartary, Bok- 
hara, &c. 

Ditto ditto. No. 2, Montgolia, Thi- 
bet, &c. 

Ditto ditto. No. 8, continued 

China 

Assam, frc. 

Malay Peninsula, Ac. 

Oriental Islands 



Turkey in Asia 

Arabia 

Persia 

India (North) 

Ditto (South) 

Cabool, Affghanistan, Belooch- 
istan, 9tc. 

Syria and Palestine 

Africa 

Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and 
Tripoli 

Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia 

Cape Colony 

Guinea, Nigritla, Senegambia 

Madagascar, Mozambique, &c. 

North America 

British and Kussian America 

Canadas, New Brunswick, &c. 

United States 

Mexico and Texas 

Gustamala and West India Islands 

South America, general Map 

Ditto in four Maps, including 
Columbia, Brazil, Peru, Bolivia, 
La PlaU, Chili, Patagonia, &c. 
Australia 

Tan Dieman's Land 
Pictorial and Comparative Yiew of 
the Mountains and Waterfalls of 
each Hemisphere, with Clouds 
Comparative Chart of the length of 

the Rivers of each Hemisphere 
Comparative View of the size and 
form of the Lakes of each Hemi- 
sphere. 



AliOf price is. sewed, or. Is. 6d. honnd, toiih Engratvng$, 
A VERY IMPROVED EDITION OF 

OUTLINES OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE, 

BY HENRY INCE, M.A. 

" Extremely suited for scholars.'*— ^Sunday Sdioc^ Moffaxine. 

** Contains for its size a remarkable quantity of interesting and well- 
arranged information. It would make a valuable present to Sunday 
Schools and lending libraries."— ^Msnceum. 

AUo tn l^moi price It, tewed, or Is. 6d. hound, a New Edition of 

OUTLINES OF FBENCH HISTOBY, 

WITH NOTICES 

^f t(e JWanners, Customs, Brts, $cc. of t(e titfftrent ^edotfs, 

BY HENRY INGE, M.A. 

" Mr. Ince is not of those men who speak much without saying any- 
thing ; he says much in a few words."— /Vsnolk Paper, 
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4 WoBKt Publish KD by H. G. Collins, 23, Patkanostbe Bow. 
IN CHURCH TEXT ILLUMINATED, 

CHRIST THE END OF THE LAW; 

(% translation,) 

BEIN6 A PBEFACE TO THE BIBLE, WBITTEN BT 
MA18TER JOHN CALVIN. 



In the Press, 

A DYINB PILLOW MABE EASY FOR A DEATK-BED. 

An unpubliithed MS. of the Late 
DR. HAWKER. 



MEDITATIONS ON 

THE DOCTEINES OE BAPTISMS, 

(BY OBADIAH.) 

Medilaiion* 

I . — Int&oductobt. 

3. — Thb Baptism ih thc Cloud and in tbb Sea. 

8. — Thb Baptism op Aabon and his Sons. 

4. — Thb Baptism op thb Lbvitbs. 

5. — The BAPribM op tbb Lbpbb. 

6. — Thb Baptism op thb Unclkan. 

7.— Thb Baptism op thb Pbibsts Hands and Fbet. 

8. — Thb Baptism op John. 

9.— Thb Baptism with the Spibit. 



THOMAS HABBILD, PBIMTBB, blLVBB S1BBBT, PALCOX SQUABB. 
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